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of the individual, his relation to society, and the goal of history. In 
order to advance this enterprise of spiritual discovery of our time this 


Journal has been projected. It will be primarily concerned with the 


philosophy, ethics, and religion of Judaism as a factor in the contem- 
porary world. ... 


We are committed to the proposition that Judaism has positive value 
today for Jews and for the world. . . . At the same time, we dissociate 
ourselves from the dangerous tendency toward the hardening of party 
lines on the contemporary Jewish scene. .. . The members of the Board 
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for granted that one’s own particular standpoint has a monopoly 
on truth and the authoritarianism which would suppress any contrary 
point of view. 
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significant to say and the ability to say it well. New and unconven- 
tional interpretations, whatever their standpoint, will be welcomed 
from every source, for we share the conviction of the Talmud that 
“Both these and the others are the words of the living God.”—From 
the introductory article by Robert Gordis, “Toward a Renascence of 
Judaism” in Vol. I, No. 1. 











THE BIFURCATED LIFE—A JEWISH CRITIQUE 
OF CHRISTIAN THINKING 


MONFORD HARRIS 


ty the eighteenth century a simple yet 

sophisticated small town Jew, Ber of 
Bolechow, expressed in his autobiog- 
raphy' his gratitude to God for having 
given him the opportunity to put to 
good use the fruits of what we today 
would call his hobby, reading Christian 
theology. The public debates which Jac- 
ob Frank had initiated, debates which 
were ostensibly a confrontation of Juda- 
ism and Christianity but actually Chris- 
tian against Jew, called for Jewish fam- 
iliarity with Christian doctrine. Ber olf 
Bolechow, a wine merchant was per- 
suaded by the rabbi of the community, 
Rabbi Hayim HaCohen Rappaport, to 
be the “resource man” in Christian the- 


1 The Memoirs of Ber of Bolechow trans- 


lated by M. Vishnitzer, Oxford, 1922, pp. 180-1 
——_—_—_ i EESEIESIEIEIESEE>~>EiLi i i »_hi hh i = = 


Ihe influence of current trends in Christian 
thinking on contemporary Jewish thought has 
been remarked from time to time. Here, the 
author, a member of the Faculty of the Col- 
lege of Jewish Studies of Chicago, makes mani- 
fest the dichotomous mode of thinking that 
runs through the primal concepts of Christian 
theology and renders the latter permanently un- 
assimilable to authentic Jewish thought. Jewish 
theology, he concludes, must be addressed to 
the contemporary Jew, whose basic experience 
as a bifurcated being poses problems quite 
other than those which form the seed-plot of 
present-day Christian thinking. 


ology for the Jewish protagonists in the 


Frankist-Jewish debates. One point in 
this historical reference is noteworthy 
for our purpose; Christian theology does 
not appear to have influenced him at all. 

In 1951 Will Herberg in his Judaism 
and Modern Man wrote in the Fore- 
ward about the sources of his thinking: 
“What I owe to Reinhold Niebuhr in 
the formation of my general theological 
outlook, every page of this book bears 
witness.” 

We are not concerned with Ber of 
,olechow or Will Herberg as such. We 
are concerned with the fact that Chris- 
tian theology speaks to many sincere 
Jews today with a particular immedia- 
cy, a phenomenon unknown in earlier 
periods. Anyone who has had occasion 
to do much adult teaching and lectur- 
ing soon becomes aware of the avid in- 
terest Jews show in Christianity. This 
interest is not motivated by idle curiosi- 
ty or the desire to taste that which 
earlier considered trefah. 
The interest is deeper than these two 


generations 


factors, though they, too, play some role. 
The goal of this study is to understand 
certain themes and the dynamics of 
Christian thought. Our purpose ts pure- 
ly pragmatic. We believe that we shall 
thereby understand what has attracted 
the contemporary Jew. Knowing this we 
see more clearly the task faced by the 
person devoted to Jewish existence. 
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II 


Underlying the major areas of Chris- 
tian thought there is a universal rift. 
This subterranean rift connects all the 
peaks and ranges of Christian thought. 
This immense cleft or fissure found at 
the depths of Christian thought, this 
either/or in which Christian theology 
is ultimately anchored, is of interest to 
the Jewish thinker. 

The first dichotomy that is striking is 
that of body versus soul. 

The 
soul existed long before the rise of Chris- 
tianity. It is to Greek 
thought. All Greek thinkers operate with 


distinction between body and 


indigenous 


this distinction on some level or other. 
The distinction between body and soul 
has ramifications of great significance. 
It is involved with Greek notions of eth- 
ics, time, history, etc.* 

It is debated today whether or not the 
New Testament anthropology (we shall 
use this word throughout in the com- 
monly accepted European sense of “view 
of Man” because it is less clumsy than 
any other word in spite of its different 
connotations for an American) betrays 
Greek influence. We incline to the po- 
sition that the New Testament anthro- 
pology is Hebraic. Studies like W. D. 
Paul and Rabbinic 
(London, 1956) which show, successfully 


Davies’, Judaism 
we believe, how even some of the most 
subtle aspects of the New Testament 
have Jewish parallels—incline one to be- 
lieve that on many levels the New Testa- 
ment is Jewish. 

The apostle-preachers in the New Tes- 
tament remain by and large committed 


2 The material has been dealt with in R. B. 
Onians’ The Origins of European Thought 
about the Body, the Soul, the World, Time, and 


Fate, Cambridge, 1951. 


to the Jewish anthropology. The theo- 
logian-philosophers 
D. R. 
tian theologian makes this point again 
and again in his recent book.’ After ar- 
guing that the Church fathers kept away 
from all denigration of the body in their 
loyalty to 


break. 
G. Owen a contemporary Chris- 


made the 


siblical anthropology, Owen 
says, “the Fathers are clearly committed 
to some form of body-soul dualism. This 
comes out most strongly in Saint Aug: 
ustine, who in arguing for the immor- 
tality of the soul along the usual Pla- 
tonic lines does not hesitate to define 
man as a ‘rational soul using a mortal 
or earthly body.’”* Owen proceeds to 
show that this dualism “incorporated 
into Christian thought in the patristic 
period” continued to the twelfth cen- 
tury. It was also assimilated by the most 
outstanding medieval theologian, Tho- 
mas Aquinas, whose source of the body- 
soul dualism was not the neo-Platonic 
tradition but Aristotle whose position 
was also ultimately dualistic. The neo- 
Platonic tradition in Christian thought 
enjoyed a revival in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries.5 Even the reformers 
(Luther, etc.) “took over from the neo- 
Platonism of the late medieval period 
a strong form of dualism.’ 

The _ theologian-philosophers for all 
their loyalty to the heavenly Jerusalem 
were schooled in the text books of 
Athens. Their view of man remained 
primarily Greek. Man was seen as a du- 
ality: a soul, noble and spiritual, im- 
prisoned in a body, material and de- 
became the 
basic (post New Testament) Christian 
point of view. And its fruits were enor- 


graded. This Greek view 


3% Rody and Soul: A Study on the Christian 
View of Man, Philadelphia, 1956 

4p. 61 

5 ibid. pp. 67-8. 

6 ibid. p. 70. 
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mous. Christian asceticism is a direct 
outgrowth of the basic presuppositions 
of pagan Greek culture. How did it hap- 
pen that Christian thinkers so easily fell 
prey to Hellenism? Owen is concerned 
with this problem though we think that 
he missed something basic. 

Anthropology (in our specific sense) 
we believe is nothing but autobiography 
writ large. The (post New ‘Testament) 
classical Christian view of Man is but a 
systematized verbalization of the Chris- 
tian’s experience. All early Christians 
we do not include the Jerusalem Saints 
and the Ebionites who as Jews never be- 
came typical Christians and left no real 
mark on Christian experience and 
thought) had an experience of great im- 
port for Christian anthropology. 

Ihe early Christian lived his daily life 
very much like his pagan compatriots." 
antinomian view became 


Since Paul's 


normative for the gentile Christian 


Church there was no Halachah for every 


dav life. Even later Catholic Christian- 


ity never developed a fully worked out 
falachah. To appreciate the significance 
of this fact, we Jews must realize that 
we tend to make a double error because 
of the influence of assimilation. On the 
one hand, (particularly in America) we 
see ourselves as a kind of Church body. 
On the other hand, because of our deep 
awareness of the inescapable fact of our 
peoplehood (despite emancipation) we 


7 J. G. Davies’ Daily Life in the Early Church 

London, 1952) is devoted to six biographies of 
Christians ranging from the third to the middle 
of the fifth century. These biographical sketches 
are extremely interesting in giving us a picture 
of individual Christian lives, but we are given 
no idea of a specifically Christian life, compara- 
ble to a pharisaic halachic system which em- 
braces every area of life. Furthermore, of the 
six Christians four are professionally involved 
in the church and are, consequently, atypical. 


project our experiences on others and 
consequently think of the Christian as 
a specific people in time and history. 
Both assumptions are wrong. There is 
no such thing as a history of the Chris- 
tian people. There is a history of the 


Christian Church, Christian doctrine, 
Christian dogma. Countless scholarly 


volumes testify to these histories. There 
is, however, no history of the Christian 
people. 


Christian people. 


Because there is no_ specific 

But we all know that there are books 
written about the Jewish people. It is 
true that there is a history of Jewish 
literature, Jewish philosophy, Jewish re- 
ligion, etc. But these are peripheral to, 
or at best indicative of, the actual his- 
tory of the Jewish people. Very reveal- 
ing is the Christian claim that Christians 
are spiritual Israel or, as the late Pope 
put it: spiritually the Christians are 
Semites. 

Each Christian person belongs qua 
person to some nation. Qua Christian 
he belongs to the church. The other 
members of his nation may or may not 
be Christian and this presumably con- 
cerns the Christian. But the Christian 
Church is confined to no specific nation 
and to no specific (folk) ways (halachot). 
This was true in the “primitive” Chris- 
tian Church and this is true in the twen- 
tieth century church. 

The early Christian, to return to our 
type who comes from a day when dis- 
tinctions between Christian and pagan 
were not blurred, upon his entry into 
the Christian church still remained a 
member of his specific nation or group. 
Only certain areas of his life became 
different. His cultic involvements were 
different from those of his pagan fellow 
citizens. His ethical life may have been 
different, e.g. he kept away from gladia- 
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tor shows; he was more beneficent, per- 
haps. But his dress, his language, his 
home—his very national history, mem- 
ories and traditions were those of his 
pagan neighbors. 

This created a tension for the early 
Christian man, a tension that has per- 
manently endured for it is at the very 
core of the Christian life. It is the ten- 
sion of a person who is spiritually one 
of Israel and physically (i.e. in the every- 
day round of things) a member of his 
own specific people. It is the tension 
of being a member of a universal church 
and a citizen of a parochial state. It is the 
tension of living in the earthly Rome 
(being at ease in a pagan Zion) and long- 
ing for the heavenly Jerusalem. It is the 
tension of a person who narrates one 
specific Aggadah and lives a radically dif- 
ferent Halachah. It is this fundamental 
tension which we have tried to describe 
in various ways that made the pagan 
Greek anthropology so congenial to the 
Christian mind. 

Man viewed as a duality, a continuous 
conflict between body and soul—a con- 
flict ceasing only in death was a perfect 
portrayal of the Christian life. In body 
the Christian continued to be what he 
always had been. In soul, however, he 
was a Christian. His daily life was not 
radically different from what it was be- 
fore his conversion. His spiritual life 
never became fully materialized. His 
“physical” life never became fully chris- 
tianized as long as he “inhabited” his 
body. In the temporal realm—so im- 
mense a realm—he rendered unto Caesar 
that which was Caesar’s. But only in the 
spiritual realm—real yet invisible, intan- 
gible, open only to the eyes of faith— 
did he render Christ’s unto Christ. Chris- 
tian thought took over the pagan an- 


thropology because pagan anthropology 


furnished the perfect biography for every 
Christian’s autobiography. 

Now it is true that Christianity’s tak- 
ing over the pagan anthropology can be 
accounted for by what we call “cultural 
assimilation.” Pagan anthropology was 
the most pervasive and consequently 
most persuasive of its time. All early 
Christian thinkers unconsciously assim- 
ilated it. This analysis we would not 
deny. Neither would we deny that many 
Jewish thinkers also took over this pag- 
an anthropology as a result of cultural 
assimilation. 

We are concerned only to point out 
that Christianity found the Greek an.- 
thropology particularly congenial be- 
cause it was the perfect expression of 
the Christian experience. Whatever the 
explanation for the dichotomy in pagan 
thought we are interested only in the 
fact that the Hebraic view of man as 
found in Hebrew Scripture played no 
basic role in Christian thinking in spite 
of the fact that the Christian canon in- 
cluded Hebrew Scripture. 

It is true that many Jewish thinkers 
did take over the Greek anthropology. 
But it did not become as pervasive for 
the Pharisaic teachers as it did for the 
Church Fathers. Maimonides, the medi- 
eval Jewish thinker, is of course in the 
Greek tradition. His “Essay on Resur- 
rection,” if read carefully, is a defense 
of the Greek position. But our condi- 
tional Maimonides 


believed what he did despite his Jewish- 


“if” is significant. 


8 Cf. W. Hirsch, Rabbinic Psychology (Lon- 
don, 1947), p. 274, “Rabbinic anthropology is 
based on the Biblical conception that man is a 
unity, a combination of the divine soul and a 
earthly body, the two elements together form- 
ing one being. It is opposed to the dualistic 
idea of a pure spirit imprisoned in a body 
which is impure and hostile to the immaterial 
soul.” 








ee 
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ness—for reasons of his own. He could 
say what he believed only esoterically, 
in between the lines of his essay. Chris- 
tian theologians were always exoterical- 
ly® proclaiming their Hellenic anthro- 
pology. They could do so because it was, 
on some level or other acceptable to all 
Christians since it mirrored the Chris- 
tian experience. Jewish experience, true 
to its Biblical roots, never became en- 
meshed in Greek anthropology. 

All translations to the contrary ne- 
phesh and neshamah do not mean 
“soul”. But Christianity has always read 
the Hebrew text through Greek glasses. 
It was both necessary and momentous 
that early Christianity take over Greek 
and Latin terminology for its theologi- 
cal thinking. Judaism, however, for the 
first five hundred years of the common 
era took nothing from the theological 
vocabulary of the pagan world. H. A. 
Wolfson’s observation on this point de- 
serves to be pondered in connection with 
our question. He writes: “In the entire 
Greek vocabulary that is embodied in 
the Midrash, Mishnah, and Talmud 
there is not a single technical philoso- 
phic term. Moreover, of these Greek 
terms embodied in them, which in Greek 
literature have a philosophic meaning 
in addition to their popular meaning, 
none is used in its philosophic meaning. 
Nor are there to be found in them He- 
brew or Aramaic terms which may be 
taken with certainty as direct transla- 
tions of philosophic terms.”’?° 

We shall return to the question of 
language again in another connection. 

9 Cf. Leo Strauss’ Persecution and the Art of 
Writing (Glencoe, 1952), pp. 8-9 who deals with 
this very difference between Jewish and Chris- 
tian thought from an altogether different per- 
spective. 

10 H. A. Wolfson, Philo (Cambridge, 1947), I, 
p. 92. 


As of now we sum up our present analy- 
sis with the generalization that Chris- 
tian anthropology, primarily pagan, is 
dualistic, bifurcated, the expression of 
a basic tension in the life of the Chris- 
tian Man. Obviously related to the 
Christian view of Man is an old Chris- 
tian problem of faith and works. The 
problem is as old as the New Testament. 

The basic New Testament orientation 
is Pauline which makes faith primary. 
Throughout Paul contrasts faith with 
works. It is in the area of works that he 
is all things to all men. It is immaterial 
to him whether or not to please the 
saints of Jerusalem he brings a sacrifice 
as a nazir. So he does what a Pharisee of 
Pharisees would do. It is irrelevant to 
him whether or not circumcision is to 
be practiced by the pagan who would 
find it burdensome or barbaric; he con- 
siders it irrelevant. But his faith in 
Jesus as Christ—here he is not all things 
to all men. Here he is the apostle. To 
hope for salvation on the basis of works 
is self-righteousness. To have faith, this 
is righteousness. 

All alone"? in the New Testament 
stands the “Epistle of James.” Christian 
tradition had always considered this 
James to be the head of the Jerusalem 
Saints (or church). And perhaps this as- 
sumption by and large denied by mod- 
ern critics has a certain validity to it. 
In any case this is a supremely Pharisaic 
work. It is “typically Jewish.” It refuses 
to separate faith from works.’? And this 
very fact makes it “off beat” in all of 
Christian thought. It is noticeably iso- 
lated in the New Testament. Luther 
classing it with the Book of Esther, 


1L1Cf. The Interpreter’s Bible (New York, 
1957), XII p. 7 for a summary of the general 
deprecation in the New Testament of James’ 
point of view. 

12 Epistle of James 2:14-26. 
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called it “an epistle of straw,” i.e., worth- 
less. Emil Brunner who could be con- 
sidered the most Pharisaic (we use this 
word both descriptively and honorifical- 
ly) of thinkers among the neo-orthodox 
theologians does not reject it but is some- 
what patronizing. Since Brunner is con- 
cerned with problems of justice and the 
social order (the title of one of his books) 
he cannot reject works so he writes in 
a rather chastened yet patronizing way: 
“....even the Epistle of James con- 
tributes something to our knowledge of 
Christ that we should not gain from 
Paul alone Paul alone without 
James does not instruct me aright.”!% 
This distinction between faith and works 
in Christianity has unconsciously served 
as a point of departure for popular and 
inaccurate formulations of the differ- 
ences between Judaism and Christianity. 

G. F. Moore has made the distinction 
between normative Judaism and norma- 
tive Christianity a difference between 
orthopraxy and orthodoxy. There is the 
hackeneyed distinction between “creed” 
and “‘deed.” Professor Heschel has argued 
recently that while the “leap of faith” 
characterizes Christianity the “leap of 
action” characterizes normative Juda- 
ism. But all of these formulations use- 
ful as they may be to stress contrasts be- 
tray a Christian outlook. The problem 
of salvation by faith or salvation by 
works is foreign to Judaism. 

This bifurcation of faith and works 
is indigenous to Christianity. Classic 
Protestantism in the person of Luther 
criticized the Roman Catholic Church 
on this issue. This was perhaps Luther’s 
central concern. But when Luther crit- 
icized the established church he was crit- 
icizing that church for departing from 


13 Revelation and Reason (Philadelphia, 1946), 
p. 290. 


its very own premises. He criticized the 
church for betraying its own principles. 
This division between faith and works, 
so central for Christianity, sets up an 
intolerable tension for the Christian. No 
And this 
means there is an unbridgeable gap be- 


act can embody his faith. 
tween a Christian's faith and all his spe- 
cific acts. This explains a very curious 
double phenomenon in Christian history 
which we can deal with only briefly yet 
it serves to illuminate our contention 
and is in turn clarified by what we main- 
tain. 

We refer to the twin tendencies of 
paganization and Judaizing in Christian 
history: first, paganization. The Venera- 
ble Bede (673-735) quoted in his Eccle- 


siastical History of the English People 


a letter, dated 601 that Pope Gregory 
sent to an English abbot. The portion 
relevant for us reads as follows: 


... tell him (Bishop Augustine of Can- 
terbury, not St. Augustine of Hippo) 
what I have upon mature deliberation 
on the affair of the English deter- 
mined upon, viz., that the temples of 
the idols in that nation ought not to 
be destroyed For if those tem- 
ples are well built, it is requisite that 
they be converted from the worship 
of devils to the service of the true God; 
that the nation seeing that their tem- 
ples are not destroyed, may remove 
error from their hearts, and knowing 
and adoring the true God, may the 
more familiarly resort to the places to 
which they have become accustomed, 
And because they have been used to 
slaughter many oxen in the sacrifices 
to devils, some solemnity must be ex- 
changed for them on this account, as 
that on the day of the dedication, or 
the nativities of the holy martyrs, 
whose relics are there deposited, they 
may build themselves huts of boughs 
of trees, about those churches which 
have been turned to that use from 
temples, and celebrate the solemnity 
with religious feasting, and no more 
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offer feasts to the devil but kill cattle 
to the praise of God in their eating 
and return thanks to the giver of all 
things for their sustenance; to the end 
that whilst some gratifications are out- 
wardly permitted them, they may the 
more easily consent to the inward con- 
solations of the grace of God. For 
there is no doubt that it is impossible 
to efface every thing at once from then 
obdurate minds: .. Thus the Lord 
made himself known to the people of 
israel in Egypt; and yet he allowed 
them the use of the sacrifices which 
thev were wont to offer to the Devil. 
in his own worship; so as to command 
them in his sacrifices to kill beasts to 
the end that changing their hearts, 
they might lay aside one part of the 
sacrifice whilst they retained another; 
that whilst they offered the same beasts 
which they were wont to offer, they 
shall offer them to God, and not to 
idols ck eas 


We must for our purpose avoid get- 
ting involved with the last potion of this 
quotation which is interesting since it 
is an exact parallel to Maimonides’ view 
What 


frank acceptance of pagan churches and 


on sacrifices. interests us is its 
practices (huts of the boughs of trees) 
into the Christian life. All of church 
history exemplifies this, e.g., Christmas. 

Now undoubtedly such things hap- 
pened in Jewish history. But there is a 
bie difference. To the modern cultural 
historian who says that similar things 
happened to the Jews in the Biblical 
period we would say that even if we 
grant the contention 
(which we do not) at least the Bible pur- 


ports that 


would latter's 
all the pious acts are done 
because God has established them. There 
is never an admitted accommodation to 


pagan cultic practices; or, as a modern 


14 J. A. Giles, The Miscellaneous Works of 
the Venerable Bede (London, 1845), Book I, 
“The Ecclesiastical History of the English Na 
tion,” pp. 141-3. 


Testament” 
“against its environment.” So if 


writer puts it, the “Old 
stands 
pagan practices enter it is in spite of the 
Biblical leadership. This is in clear con- 
trast to our quotation from Bede. 

So, too, in the post-Biblical period. 
Pagan practices did infiltrate the Jew- 
ish community. The kapporoth cere- 
mony is an excellent example. But this 
too contrasts with church history. What 
in Christian experience the hierarchy 
accepted, Jewish leadership fought in 
learned who 
knew the source of kapporoth fought 


Jewish experience. The 
against it. The folk mind won this bat- 
tle but it was in spite of religious lead- 
ership. Whenever Jewish leadership was 
aware of the pagan source of a custom 
it fought it. This is summed up in the 
rabbinic concept of “the way of the 
Amorite.” But Christian leadership as- 
similated with great ease pagan practices. 

We are not criticizing the church for 
this. For this accommodation was nec- 
essary. It had Christian faith but no 
Christian works. It needed an histori 
source for its liturgical life rooted in 
the historic experience of the individuals 
making up its new covenant. Since it 
could not find the source in normative 
Christianity, it fell back on pagan ex- 
periences. 

This explains the continuous tendency 
to paganizing in the Christian church 
and this will serve to explain, as we in- 
dicated before, the recurrent Christian 
problem of Judaizing. The Judaizers are 
a continuous phenomenon in Christian 
history. They exist even today, e.g., the 
Seventh Day Adventists. The “]udaizers” 
are those Christians who take over one 
or more Jewish practices as being neces- 
sary for Christian faith: circumcision, 
the seventh day of rest, or abstaining 


from eating swine. Accompanying these 
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there is also often a rejecting of the 
more blatantly pagan Christian cere- 
monies: e.g., the Christmas tree by the 
Seventh Day Adventists. 

These “Judaizers” so disdainfully 
named and rejected by the normative 
Christian tradition were trying to solve 
an insolvable Christian problem. Chris- 
tian rumor down the ages to the con- 
trary, they were not crypto-Jews. Jesus 
was their hope and salvation. Because 
they were such devout Christians pagan 
“works” were intolerable to them. They 
were tempted to bridge the gap between 
Christian faith and the need for “works.” 
This inevitably lead them to Jewish 
This 


Christians. And the church understand- 


works. makes them “marginal” 
ing very well the claims of normative 
Christianity necessarily rejects them. 

jut in the history of the Jewish peo- 
ple—once the line between Christian and 
Jew is drawn—no “‘sect’”” makes a distinc- 
tion between works and faith. Karaitism 
challenges the oral tradition but never 
tries to break away from “works”, be- 
cause of the higher and truer demands 
of faith. This Christian fissure between 
faith and works is but another aspect 
of Christian thought which is simply 
the intellectualized formulation of a 
basic Christian experience. 

Another problem curiously Christian 
and not at all Jewish is the problem of 
love. This is not the question of God 
as the God of love in contradistinction 
to the God of wrath. This latter distinc- 
tion goes back to Marcion (fl. second cen- 
tury C.E.) who was excommunicated by 
the church, though the church has never 
purged itself from Marcion’s basically 
pagan hatred of the Jews and Judaism. 

By the question of love we intend the 
problem of agape and eros. The most 


important and comprehensive study of 


this theme is found, as is well known, 
in A. Nygren’s work Agape and Eros.'® 
Nygren maintains that a _ genuinely 
Christian notion of love necessitates a 
sharp distinction between eros, selfish, 
humanly-rooted love and agape, divine 
love flowing from and toward God. He 
maintains that agape is uniquely Chris- 
tian—a radically new kind of love of 
which pagan and Jew knew nothing. 
Other writers have dealt with this prob- 
lem. Denis de Rougemont,'® concerned 
with a different aspect of love, confirms 
at least some aspects of Nygren’s posi- 
tion. M. C. D'Arcy, the noted Jesuit the- 
ologian, argues'* that eros and agape are 
really intertwined and to separate them 
is tocreate artificial distinctions. D’Arcy’s 
book for all its brilliant scholarship is 
very diffuse and it is hard to pin him 
down to one clear cut statement. But 
the very subtitle of the book “The Lion 
and the Unicorn, A Study in Eros and 
\gape” implies that there is a bifurca- 
tion to be bridged. After one has finished 
D’Arcy’s book, one does not see what 
bridge D'Arcy has built. Our conclusion 
is that Nygren did discover a fissure that 
for the Christian remains unbridged. 


Let us look 


Nygren can do nothing with 


at the Jewish material. 
Jewish 
Scripture. The word in the command- 
ments “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God...” (Deuteronomy 6:5) and “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ (Le- 
viticus 19:18) is the same word that is 
used to describe Amnon’'s love for Ta- 
mar (Il 13:15). Hen, Hesed, 
Rahamim are used for human love and 
God's love for the children of Israel. As 


Samuel 


15. Republished in one volume (Philadelphia, 
1953) 
16 Jove in the Western World, New York, 


The Mind and Heart of Love, New York, 
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a matter of fact Nygren argues that the 
Jews had no inkling of Christian love. 
Of course he argues on the basis of the 
“Old Testament’. We would add that 
Talmudic and post-Talmudic literature 
(e.g., Sepher Hassidim) use Ahavah in- 
discriminately. Pedersen in his /srael** 
writes that the basic meaning of Ahavah 
is probably “to give.” Nygren’s point of 
view is really a kind of last stand Mar- 
cionism. We do not, of course, agree 
with this; nor do we feel it to be our 
task now to show how and why Marcion 
or Nygren) misread and misinterpret 
the Jewish Bible. All we are interested 
in showing is that there is an old tradi- 
tion of a cleft between two types of love 
in Christian thinking and there is noth- 
ing comparable in Jewish thought. 
Nowhere in Jewish history do we find 
a Jewish Soren Kierkegaard rejecting a 
Jewish Regina. It is important that we 
attend briefly to the case of Kierkegaard. 
We believe that it could be shown, 
though I have seen no study on this 
point, that Kierkegaard’s decision not 
to marry Regina was rooted not only in 
Christian faith as he thought but in a 
thousand year old tradition of romantic 
love which believed that in order to be 
perpetuated love must not culminate in 
marriage. Most of his utterances about 
renouncing Regina were different as- 
pects of the tradition of courtly love 
that was at odds with Christian piety. 
Kierkegaard was not Christian in re- 
jecting Regina. Yet his rejecting Regina 
was remarkably integrated to an old 
Christian experience. At the very rise of 
the romantic tradition in Europe He- 
loise the beloved of Abelard said, as a 
kind of less sophisticated Kiekegaard, 
to Abelard “that it would be dearer to 
her and more honorable to me to be 


18 London, 1946, Vol. I, p. 525; note to p. $09. 


called my lover than my wife so that 
her charm alone would keep me for her, 
not the force of a nuptial bond”; she 
also stated, Abelard continues, that “the 
joys of our meeting would be the more 
delightful as they were rare.” 

Heloise was, without realizing it, in- 
volved with a romantic tradition but 
this was remarkably dovetailed into a 
Hans 
Lietzmann says:*° “In fact even by the 
early date of Paul’s church in Corinth 


very old Christian experience. 


there were ‘spiritual marriages’ between 
ascetics of the two sexes. Such persons 
were regarded for centuries by the ofh- 
cial church with mistrust but the habit 
continued ineradicable as part of the 
practice of perfection.” The whole am- 
biguity toward love-marriage between 
man and woman goes back to Paul who 
said (I Corinthians 7:9), “It is better to 
marry than to burn,” and (ibid 33) “He 
that is married careth for the things that 
are of the world, how he may please his 
wife.” Yet it ties in with romantic no- 
tions of love possible only outside of 
marriage. 

There is, then, we believe, a basic bi- 
furcation in Christian tradition between 
eros and agape. Should it be argued that 
there is less of a gap between them than 
Nvygren claimed it nevertheless remains 
true that the love of man and woman 
is always tainted with eros. Long berore 
Kierkegaard Christians knew that the 
state of singleness was the higher life 
and long before Buber’s answer to Kier- 
kegaard, Jews knew, as Tractate Kiddu- 
shin says, “It is better for two to live 
together than for one to live alone.’”’! 


19 J. T. Muckle, The Story of Abelard’s Ad- 
versities (Pontifical Institute, Toronto, 1954), 
pp. 33-4. 

20 The Era of the Christian Fathers, London, 
1952, p. 129. 


21 Talmud Babli Kiddushin 7a. 
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bifurcation between and 


The 


eros 1s but another aspect of a basic fis- 


agape 


sure in Christian thought which is sim- 
ply the intellectualized formulation of 
1 basic Christian experience. 

The letter versus the spirit is inother 
basic cleft in Christian thinking of what 
The 
position is II 
killeth but 


tatemenit 


in Judaism ts inseparable locus 


classicus of the Christian 


The 


lake L his 


Corinthians 5:6 etter 


the spirit giveth 
is basically a companion piece to the 
New lestament criticism of th 
The charge against Pharisai 
takes 
the letter of the law completely it its 
it the Pharisee filled 


would 


ism is a charge that the Pharisee 


face value. were 


with the spirit ot the ipo tle he 


look beyond thy dead letters. The ch irge 


against the Pharisee its talse. But it is 
not our task in this paper to “defend” 
the Pharisees. Our concern, purely aca 
demic at this poin ff the study. is to 
show some characterist Mmnect i Chris 
tian thinking 

The Pharisaic con epts ol the ritten 
ind o1 li lol ih seen to f iraliel to 


the Christian concepts ot the lette and 


the spirit. But they are not parallel 


The attitude displ rived in II Corinthians 


is that the letter and spirit are mutu illy 


exclusive. But Pharisaism never had that 


attitude. The oral and written traditions 


are mutually involved sharp intagon- 


ism, let alone exclusiveness. is simply 


non-existent. The letter is the concreti- 


zation of the spirit; the spirit is the vital 


word Che Pharisai concept of the mut 


mwah is the perfect instance of the mu 


tuality of letter and spirit The bv-now 


trite example of Hillel's prosbul deserves 


in this connection our very brief atten 


When Hillel 


vice of the prosbul he was not sas 


t10N, formulated the de 


ing that the letter of Deuteronomy 


4 QUARTERLY 


JOURNAI 


15:2 was dead and that the spirit dic- 


tated that he change the letter. If we 


look at the issues through Hillel's eves, 
notions of de- 


that the 


and toreet our modern 


veiop! ent, we wol ld believe 


was always if 
This 


written in 


prosvul ot oral tradition 


herent in the written laws inte 


relatedness of the oral and 


distinction to the bifurcation of 


conti 
etter and spirit in Christian tradition 
is § med up im the ell known stor’ 
\l ose en informed by God on 
thes isit to the tuture academy of 
Ra D1 AkKib thiat ture enerations 
) ld interp! rme very [ " (tittles 
i th ‘ euchal tters 


This bifurcation in Christianity be 


he lieve d, 


r and spirit is, we 
d with a phenomenon utterly ab 
n lewish experrence 


(lossolalia he speaking in tongues 
I it $1 torm part of the 
hurch still practiced by 
in tundamentalist se ; in America 
Nothin ke tl ever occurred in rab 
; nd even thy leviant aspects 
Hassicu rave I not begin to ap 
prox ite SS ilia. Glossolalia is the 
[ the primitive incient or con 
f mpora Christian to ihieve two 
thines i holy tor e that ts ipart trom 
rdinary speech, and an eternal language 
that never dies, never becomes letter but 
il ' remains spirit 
Lhe convert to Christianity, and every 


, , 
(christian is originally a convert, sud 


dle1 finds himself with new ideas and 
experiences to express and no language 
vhich to express them. Whatever 
wother tongue the Christian has is a 
wan language completely involved 


[he New Testament sources are Acts 10 
winthians 14:2-25. M. Barnett 
j j ing } ime Lor ton 195%) chps 10 i] 


; 


dea vith the medieval material 
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with paganism. The patina of time and 
usage have served to cover up the pagan- 
ism inherent in Greek and Latin but 
pagan they remain. For the Jew this was 
never a problem—he never really gave 
up Hebrew for a totally pagan language. 
The most avid Yiddishist knows that the 
vital core of his yiddishkeit is Hebrew. 
But the Christian with a pagan mother 
tongue has always felt the need for a 
father tongue, a language to help him 
discuss the new Father and the son. And 
how could this language remain eter- 
alive? By 


nally never becoming letter 


but remaining spirit This way it avoids 
the accidents of time and space and re- 


mains holy, Le., apart, separate, distinct 


from the world. So again and again there 
is the recurrence down the ages of glos- 
solalia—a phenomenon absent from Jew- 
ish history—but an index of the bifurca- 
tion at the root of Christian experience. 

One might consider all bifurcations 
under one rubric or fundamental bifur 
cation: the church and the world. Its 


would be as tollows. Of faith 


structure 


and works, faith would be part of the 
life oO} the church and works would be 


in the arena of the world. Of agape and 


€TOSs, ag ipe 


the mystical body (the church) while eros 


would be part of the life of 


would be worldly desire. Of spirit and 
letter, the life within the church would 
be made up of spirit while letter is de- 
As body, 


each person is a member of his particu- 


scriptive of life in the world 


lar nation, family, etc. As soul, he is a 


member of the spiritual Israel (the 
church). But does not this fundamental 
bifurcation of church and world corre- 
spond to an equally fundamental Jew- 
ish bifurcation: the People of Israel and 
the Nations? We think not. The parallel 


is only verbal. 


“Israel and the Nations” is a rubric 
for the idea that between the Jewish 
people and all other peoples there is an 
unbridgeable gulf. Here the gulf is ex- 
ternal, not internal, to the Jew. If we 
can ignore (for the moment, only) the 
problems set up since the period of 
emancipation we know that formerly the 
Jew’s whole being was part of his com- 
munity. There was no bifurcation in his 
autobiography to be projected into a 
theological anthropology. Bifurcation is 
not internal to the Jew. Separateness is 
the way of describing the people of Is- 
rael in relationship to the nation. But 
the relationship of church and world 
represents a basic bifurcation internal 
for each Christian who remains a mem- 
ber of both units. The cleft is within 
each Christian. Every Christian is a man 
divided. He is a member at one and 
the same time of the church and a peo- 
ple. As a member of the church he has 
an eternal soul; in the world he has a 
temporary body. As a member of the 
mystical body he lives by faith; in the 
world, of course, | 
works 


around him 


1e can .live only by 
In Jesus he knows agape; all 
he experiences eros. In the 
church he experiences the living spirit; 
but in the world he is involved with the 
dead letters of a legal code. 

[The church and the world are at odds 
within every Christian because every 
Christian is loyal both to the commu- 
nity into which he was born and whose 
laws he obeys, ind to the church into 
which he was baptized and whose faith 
he shares. In every Christian Caesar and 
Christ struggle for possession and until 
the heavenly Jerusalem descends to earth 
the struggle continues. For every Chris- 
tian is a citizen of two cities, the tem- 


poral city and the eternal city. 
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Iil 


We can now return to the primary 
concern of this paper: why are Jews to- 
day attracted by Christian thinking. 
There is, first of all, a partial answer. 
Christian theologians have been doing 
some creative thinking and very fine 
writing in recent years and this has made 
itself generally felt. But we think there 
is another answer, deeper and more im- 
portant. 

Since the beginning of the period of 
Emancipation the Jew has become a bt- 
furcated man. While he is yet a mem- 
ber of the Jewish people into which he 
was born, he is now a citizen of the 
state that has granted him _ political 
rights. The synagogue is no longer just 
one of many Jewish communal institu- 
tions but as in America, the emancipa- 
tion home par excellence of Jewry, it 
is the central institution for it is here 
alone that the Jew lives his Jewishness 
just as the Christian does in Christian- 
ity as a member of the church. 

This tension between his Jewishness 
and his being a citizen of a particular 
society has transformed the Jew into a 
man divided. Zionism, a product of early 
experiences of the period of Emancipa- 
tion was the only ideology that at- 
tempted to solve this new problem. Zion- 
ism had said of the Emancipation slogan, 
“be a Jew at home and a human being 
on the outside’’** that being a Jew was 
not really very different from being a 
non-Jew; for if we settled in Zion we 
could afford to be like all nations both 
at home and in the Gasse without at 
the same time losing our Jewishness. 


23 Cf. Y. L. Gordon’s poem, “Awake, O My 
People,” in Kol Kitbei Y. L. Gordon (Tel Aviv, 
1950), p. 17. Dr. Nahum Zackai kindly located 
this reference for me. 


Zionism had tried to heal the bifurca- 
tion by a remedy not tolerable to most 
Jews. It suggested removing the Jews 
from the midst of the nations and then 
recreating them into the image of the 
nations. The ambiguity of the solution 
is felt with a certain asperity today in 
the State of Israel where Jewishness as 
publicly lived and experienced is a very 
debatable Zionism’ s 


issue. But great 


strength and “success” was due to the 
fact that it tried to deal with this prob- 
lem, no matter how short it fell of an 
ultimately successful resolution. 

Yet, we maintain, that it was intoler- 
able, intolerable in the sense that it left 
the basic issue unresolved, because most 
Jews did not really believe that they are 


like unto the solution 


nations. The 
which would dissolve our very unique- 
ness was no solution. Zionism’s concern 
about the ways of our existence in the 
modern world is rooted in normative 
lewish thought. Concern for the forms 
and ways of existence of the Jewish peo- 
ple is the watermark of all genuine Jew- 
ish thought. Theodore Herz], Ahad Ha 
Am, Simon Dubnow (basically a non- 
Zionist, but not an anti-Zionist) and 
their respective followers are all Jew- 
ish theologians. They were clearly secul- 
arists and their secularism also raised 
for them the question of Jewish survival 
—something that a traditional Jew was 
never concerned with since Jewish sur- 
vival is guaranteed by God. But to the 
extent that they dealt with the forms 
and ways of our existence, building 
fences around the people (an aspect of 
building fences around the Torah), they 
are Jewish theologians albeit “secular 
theologians.”** We can see this very 
clearly in the words of Simon Dubnow’s 


241 am indebted to Rabbi Maurice Pekarsky 
for this phrase. 
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grandfather, a traditional Jew. The old 
man said to the grandson: “I heard, Shi- 
mon, that you have done a good deed 
and that you have defended the honor 
of Israel. People in town say of you: 
There are some who acquire eternal life 
in one hour. I know that you were real- 
ly never estranged from our people in 
your innermost being. May God grant 
that you continue to work in behalf of 
your people.”*° 

The old traditional type, when he 
could free himself from temporary pas- 
sions, saw the “secular theologians” as 
still rooted in the traditional frame of 
reference—still rooted in the covenantal 
people despite his rejection, on the ideo- 
logical level, of the covenant. But as we 
have indicated Zionism was not the final, 
universally accepted solution and it has 
still not solved the issues even for the 
Israeli Jew who is really a post-Zionist 
Jew. The Jew, then, of the Emancipa- 
tion era is still a bifurcated man. In this 
Jew—the most dominant twentieth cen- 
tury type—Christian thinking 


‘eh 


the ideo- 
logical formulation of bifurcated exist- 
ence, strikes a responsive chord. What 
the Christian always experiences qua 
Christian the Jew has begun to experi- 
ence qua emancipatd Jew. Consequent- 
ly, Christian thought has had a magnetic 
attraction for the contemporary Jew. 
It will not do to hide our heads in 
the sand instead of facing this problem. 
Anyone who has kept in touch with re- 


25 Quoted by Karl Pinson in his excellent vol- 
ume Nationalism and History, Essays on Old 
and New Judaism. By Simon Dubnow (Phila- 
delphia, 1958), p. 64. 


cent Christian writing, particularly writ- 
ing of an autobiographical nature, finds 
a surprising number of Jewish converts 
to Christianity. And finds, even more 
widespread, a 


surprising amount of 


Christian influence (primarily neo-or- 
thodox Protestant) in )ewish writing. 
The latter is found among loyal Jews. 
And the former, the meshumad, is by 
and large different from his medieval 
prototype. There is a world of difference 
between the thirteenth century Nicholas 
Donin** who boasted of the pogroms he 
initiated and the twentieth century 
meshumad Henri Bergson who stood as 
an old frail man in line to register with 
his fellow Jews during the Nazi rule in 
France, despite the fact that the Nazis 
had granted him amnesty. 

We believe that the Jew whose life 
since the beginning of the period of 
Emancipation has become so bifurcated 
to be attracted to Christian thinking 
is still primarily rooted in Jewish his- 
torical experience and loyalty so as to 
be open to Jewish though. We suggest, 
however, that it is to this bifurcated Jew 

the specific contemporary type—that 
Jewish thought must address itself. It 


must take into consideration the bifur- 


AS 


cation which is our malady and after 
the diagnosis—which is all this study 
purports to be—it must seek to apply a 
remedy to bring back the individual Jew 
in oneness with his historic people that 
has a covenant with God through the 
Torah. 


26 Cf. Shebet Yehudah, ed. by M 
(Hannover, 1924), pp. 113-114 


Wiener 








GOD AND MODERN MAN: 
THE APPROACH OF ABRAHAM J]. HESCHEL 


FRITZ A. ROTHSCHILD 


L dpeacengen Judaism and Christianity 

have always insisted that God is an 
objective reality and they maintained 
that the validity of this claim could be 
demonstrated. To the empirically mind- 
ed the facts of divine revelation and of 
God’s mighty acts in history as recorded 
in the Bible constituted such acceptable 
evidence. The rationalists, on the other 
hand, discovered irrefutable proof for 
the existence of the Deity through log1- 
cal arguments, such as the Aristotelian 
inference from the facts of movement 
and change in the universe to the Un- 
moved Mover beyond it. The most per- 
fect and elegant of such logical proofs 
among Christians was Anselm’s “onto- 


logical argument” which proved the 


existence of a most perfect being trom 
the very notion of perfection. In Jew- 
tradition 


ish medieval the empirical 


viewpoint is most clearly ex pounded by 


Judah Halevi while the rationalist ap- 





[he writings of few contemporary Jewish 
thinkers have elicited more interest and vary- 
ing reaction that have those of Professor Abra 
ham J. Heschel. The author, ordained by the 
Jewish Theological Seminary and presently serv 
ing as Rabbi in Philadelphia, essays a compre- 
hensive exposition and analysis of Dr. Heschel’s 
religious thought. The essay is excerpted from 
the author's introduction to his forthcoming 
An Interpreta 
tion of Judaism from the Writings of Abra 


book, Between God and Man 


ham J. Heschel. The volume is scheduled for 
publication this Spring by Harper and Broth- 
ers. 


proach is represented most ably in the 
work of Maimonides. 

It is surely no exaggeration to say that 
both these pillars of religion have been 
shaken so violently during the last two 
hundred years that they no longer per- 
form their ancient task of supporting 
the edifice of traditional faith. The de- 
velopment of modern historiography, of 
comparative religion and of Biblical crit- 
icism make it impossible any longer to 
appeal to the “facts” as depicted in the 
Biblical documents as irrefutable proofs 
for the doctrines of religion. And the 
decline of speculative metaphysics since 
the days of Leibniz and Spinoza has 
sounded the death knell to the “logical” 
proofs for the existence of God. 

The result has been disastrous for tra- 
ditional religion. While formerly only 
“the fool said in his heart: there is no 
God” (Psalms 14:1), it is mow easy to find 
many intellectuals who think that he 
who still believes in God is a fool. There 
have, of course, been impressive attempts 
to construct new and safer foundations 
for faith in God. Kant tried to locate 
the basis for belief in the Deity in the 
realm of value and thus to make it in- 
dependent of science and speculation. 
The young Schelling and other Roman- 
tics developed a pantheistic form of re- 
ligion, but they left hardly any room for 


a personal God. And Feuerbach pursued 


thines to their local conclusion (or bit- 
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ter end) by proclaiming that all the qual- 
ities which had been attributed to God 
belonged rightfully to man. Theology 
(the logos of God) was henceforth to be 
replaced by anthropology (the logos of 
man): “In the object of religion which 
we call Theos in Greek and Gott in Ger- 
man, nothing but the essence of man is 
expressed,” 

It is only within the last fifty years 
that first-rate thinkers among committed 
Jews and Christians have come up with 
a reasoned and persuasive defense of the 
traditional concept of God. Among them 
Abraham J. Heschel surely occupies an 
outstanding place. What makes his phi- 
losophy of religion such a significant 
contribution to an age-old theological 
discussion is his dual allegiance to the 
basic insights of Biblical and Rabbinical 
faith and to the methods of modern phil- 
osophical inquiry. It is the present writ- 
er's intention to show that Heschel’s 
thought exhibits a threefold approach 
to the problem of God. According to 
Heschel, God is experienced by man 
through the glory manifested in created 
things, through the mystery within one’s 
own soul, and through the challenge of 
the unconditional demand. 

God and man in their interrelation 
are the theme of Heschel’s philosophy 
of religion. The concrete reality to which 
he directs his inquiry can never be ex- 
haustively described by any deductive 
system of concepts and propositions. Re- 
ligion originates in a living situation. 
As an answer religion becomes not only 
false but meaningless and irrelevant as 
soon as the question by which it is 
evoked no longer reflects a challenge. To 
recover an understanding of religion, 
one must go beyond the phenomena of 
religion to that which necessitates reli- 


gion in one’s life: the total situation of 


man. Only by turning to the reality in 
which man encounters the significance 
of ultimate questions and in which he 
experiences those aspects of life which 
point to answers can we hope to gain 
a true understanding of religion “The 
inquiry must proceed both by delving 
into the consciousness of man as well as 
by delving into the teachings and atti- 
Both 
of these sources are equally necessary to 


tudes of the religious tradition.” 


accomplish the task. The Bible, which 
is neither a catechism nor a treatise in 
dogmatic theology but the classic record 
of man’s encounter with God, is the pri- 
mary document to which we have to turn 
for an understanding of Judaeo-Chris- 
tian faith. But unless the voice which 
speaks from the pages of S« ripture also 
addresses each person in the experiences 
of his own life, there is little possibility 
that the words of the ancient prophets 
will disclose their meaning. “One must 
be inspired to understand inspiration,” 
and we could not derive understanding 
from the Bible if its message did not 
strike a sympathetic chord in our own 
soul and allude to aspects and qualities 
of reality which we have experienced in 
the events of our own life. 

Religion claims to be a response to a 
reality beyond our minds. It claims that 
man is able to surpass himself and that 
although he is part of the natural world 
he can enter into relationship with a 
God who transcends this world. Becom- 
ing aware of this higher reality is not, 
however, the result of a sudden leap of 
faith; it is engendered by man’s percep- 
tive intercourse with the world. What is 
required, then, is not a turning away 
from everyday experience but a new 
openness toward certain aspects of ex- 
perience to which modern man has gen- 


erally become oblivious. 
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Three aspects of nature command our 
attention: its power, its beauty, and its 
grandeur, and to each of them there cor- 
responds a way of relating oneself to 
reality. ‘““We may exploit it, we may en- 
' In 
modern technological society the pre- 


joy it, we may accept it with awe.’ 


dominant mode of approaching the en- 
vironment is for purposes of control and 
use. To recover the sensitivity to that 
dimension of reality which engenders 
wonder and worship Heschel turns to 
the experience of religious men and the 
classical document of such experience, 
the Bible. There he finds six terms that 
describe grandeur and man’s reaction to 
it in three correlative pairs: the sublime 
and wonder, mystery and awe, the glory 
and faith. It must be borne in mind 
that in each of these three pairs of terms 
the first one refers to an objective as- 
pect of reality and the second one to 
man’s mode of responding to it. All these 
terms refer to the realm of the ineffable. 
Heschel opposes the view held by many 
that only what is definable can be known. 
We have an awareness that communi- 
cates to us aspects of thought and action 
not accessible to strict definition. This 
awareness of the ineffable is, of course, 
no substitute for rational knowledge, but 
often is the source of insights that can 
lead to the discovery of new knowledge. 

Man has shown two different attitudes 
toward facts: acceptance and wonder. 
Acceptance stops with whatever is per- 
ceived and sees no good reason for go- 
ing beyond it. The object is admitted 
as given (datum) and that is all there is 
to it. Wonder, on the other hand, is an 
attitude which, far from being set at 
ease by a fact, takes it as a stimulus 
which points beyond what is immediate- 
ly given. Such wonder can take different 
forms: it can become the starting point 


of science, which looks beyond individ- 
ual facts to the laws they exemplify, or 
it can become the starting point of re- 
ligion, which begins with wonder not 
only at the fact itself but at there being 
any facts and acts of awareness of facts. 
To science a fact points to its antece- 
dents and consequents; to religion a fact 
points to the ground and power that 
stands behind all facts and perceptions. 
We may call the one kind of wonder 
curiosity, the other radical amazement. 

Wonder is a reaction to an objective 
aspect of the world we call the sublime. 
This is not an aesthetic category, op- 
posed to the beautiful (as Burke and 
Kant thought), but a transcendent allu- 
siveness of all things: “that which we see 
and are unable to convey.” To Biblical 
man it is never just there as a quality, 
but appears as a happening, a marvel. 
It is a way in which the presence of God 
strikes forth. Heschel maintains that 
within all things an indicativeness of 
what transcends them is given with the 
same immediacy as the things them- 
selves. 

To the sheer sublimity of experience 
we respond with radical amazement, to 
the mystery of reality with awe. Awe is 
not unintelligent fear or abdication of 
man’s rational powers in the face of the 
unknowable. Human life is the meeting 
point of mind and mystery, of reason 
and transcendence. “To surrender to 
mystery is fatalism, to withdraw into 
reason is solipsism. Man is driven to com- 
mune with that which is beyond the 
mystery. The ineffable in him seeks a 
way to that which is beyond the in- 
effable.” 

Because Heschel has stressed the inef- 
fable and mysterious aspects of reality, 
he has been criticized as anti-rational and 


has been classified as a “mystic.” He is, 
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of course, guilty by association, since it 
is true that mystic writers always dwell 
upon the ineffable quality of their ex- 
perience. But we might equally well la- 
bel him an “empiricist” for exactly the 
same reason, since empiricists emphasize 
against rationalists that thought and its 
objects, essence and existence, are not 
identical and that no conceptual system 
can catch in its net the whole of reality 
without a remainder. To see the limits 
of speculative reason, as Kant, for ex- 
ample, did in his critical philosophy is 
not unreasonable but part of the task 
of reason. To remember that all knowl- 
edge abstracts from reality, that “leagues 
beyond those leagues there is more sea,” 
does not mean that one has surrendered 
to irrationalism. It would-make the task 
of the philosopher of religion much 
easier if he could dispense with the ex- 
perience of the numinous, which, in the 
words of Rudolf Otto, is both tremen- 
dum and fascinans, and which so stub- 
bornly refuses to be incorporated into a 
rational scheme. Yet “the manifestation 
of something within the context of or- 
dinary experience which transcends the 
ordinary context of experience” (Til- 
lich) cannot be denied. Sensitive men 
have always been haunted by the aware- 
ness that we apprehend more than we 
can comprehend, that things point be- 
yond themselves to wider horizons, and 
behind their facade to the depth of their 
divine ground. Like the eros in Plato's 
Dialogues, this awareness urges men not 
to be satisfied with any neat scheme that 
presumes to catch all of reality by ex- 
cluding the mystery which is neither the 
construction nor the object of our con- 
trolling reason. 

There are three possible attitudes to- 
ward the mystery: the fatalist, the po- 


sitivist, and the Biblical. To the fatalist 


the mysterious and irrational is the ul- 
timate power controlling the world, a 
power devoid of purpose and justice and 
above the gods, such as the Greek Moira 
(late). ‘To the positivist mystery does not 
exist: it is either that which we do not 
know yet (but which, in principle, may 
become the object of knowledge) or that 
which is, in principle, unanswerable and, 
therefore, meaningless. An awareness of 
mystery was common to all ancient men, 
but Biblical thought brought about a 
revolutionary change by teaching that 
the mystery is not the ultimate. The 
ultimate is not a blind power or a law 
but one who is concerned with man. 

The experience of the ineffable not 
only leads to an awareness of the mys- 
tery and majesty in and behind all 
things; it also shatters man’s solipsistic 
pretensions and opens his soul to an at- 
titude in which the question of God can 
be raised. 

The traditional proofs for the exist- 
ence of God have largely been failures 
because they confused the claims of sci- 
ence and of religious thought. Religion 
cannot hope to prove the, existence of 
un nommé Dieu the way one proves the 
existence of the planet Pluto. In fact the 
greatest obstacle to a genuine under- 
standing of the problem of God is the 
common notion that he is an object that 
can be located and analyzed in the way 
in which other objects are cognized by 
a human subject. Anticipating Heschel’s 
conclusions, we may say that God can 
never be understood as the object but 
only as the subject of which man is the 
object. To think of God in this way 


necessitates something analogous to 
Kant’s “Copernican Revolution” in re- 
verse. Paul Tillich, in his article “The 
Two Types of Philosophy of Religion,” 


dealing with the same difficulty, distin- 
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guishes two ways of approaching God: 
the way of overcoming estrangement and 
the way of meeting a stranger. “On the 
first way man discovers himself when he 
discovers God; he discovers something 
that is identical with himself although 
it transcends him infinitely, something 
from which he is estranged, but from 
which he never has been and never can 
be separated. On the second way he 
meets a stranger when he meets God. 
The meeting is accidental. ... He may 
disappear, and only probable statements 
can be made about his nature.” 

Since God is the ultimate subject and 
not an object, he cannot be “proved” as 
a conclusion derived from a set of prem- 
ises. Man's experience of the ineffable 
can provide the change of inner attitude, 
the reverse of Kant’s “Copernican Revo- 
lution,” which is a prerequisite for un- 
derstanding God: the thaumatic shock 
can bring about the awareness in man 
that reality is not grounded in his indi 
vidual or generic mind, but that the 
existence and functioning of his own 
mind and person are themselves a mys- 
tery in need of comprehension. The real 
ity of God can then be grasped not as 
the consequent but rather as the prem- 
ise of human thought. 

In order to ask a question there must 
be a questioner, a discrete, autonomous 
self which is the subject, and of which 
the world, the fellow man, and God can 
become objects. The question “Who is 
the subject of all reality?” cannot be sig- 
nificantly raised on the speculative level 
where man as the subject is presupposed. 
However, once the question is raised 
“Who is the self?” and the awareness 
gained that the conscious self is merely 
the expression of something never fully 
expressed, that life and time are not our 


property but a trust, then it becomes 


clear that the self ‘can be distinctly sep- 
arated only at its branches, namely from 
other individuals and other things but 
not at its roots.” Realizing that the self 
did not originate itself, that man is en- 
dowed with a will, but that the will ts 
not his, that freedom is something forced 
upon him, man begins to feel a stranger 
within the framework of his normal con- 
sciousness. Perceiving that he is what js 
not his, he begins to understand what 
it means to be an object of transcendent 
attention rather than a _ self-contained 
subject. He even begins to wonder wheth- 
er the strictly definable “self which asks 
the question of God is not itself a high 
abstraction. 

Our conventional ideas about the dis- 
crete subject may turn out to be exam- 
ples of what Whitehead called the fal- 
lacy of simple location: human thought 
is largely based on spatial categories of 
externality and the notion of an object 
“outside” the subject may be a case in 
point. In knowledge the subject “takes” 
the object and incorporates it into his 
own self as an “idea”; in practical ac- 
tion man likewise grasps what is exter- 
nal to him and brings it into the domain 
of his control and power. Thinking 
about God, however, is different. He is 
neither a thing nor an idea. “He is with- 
in and beyond all things and ideas. 
Thinking of God is not beyond but 
within Him.” The religious man feels 
about God as a thought in a man’s mind 
might feel if it had self-consciousness. 

Man is aware of allusions to God's 
concern, intimations of his presence. But 
Kant has shown that it is an unwarranted 
procedure to infer, from an awareness 
from within our experience, a reality be- 
yond the empirical world. When assert- 


ing the reality of God, we do not, how- 


ever, argue from the idea of God to his 
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existence, possessing first the idea and 
then postulating its ontic counterpart. 
Neither do we proceed from the given- 
ness of the world to the God who is 
needed to explain the world. Such a 
“God” is derived from the world; and 
although that does not make him de- 
pendent on the world, it makes him 
merely the sufficient cause of the uni- 
verse, and as such he cannot transcend 
the world infinitely. As Tillich points 
out, the so-called arguments for the exist- 
ence of God are not arguments at all. 
Their value lies in that they make pos- 
sible the question of God, which can be 
raised only because “an awareness of 
God is present in the question of God.” 
This awareness, since it precedes the 
question, is not the result of the argu- 
nent but its presupposition. Similarly 
Heschel describes the method of becom- 
ine certain of God's reality as an onto 
logical presupposition: it is not a going 
forward from premises to God as a con 
clusion, but a withdrawal from the con 
ceptualizations ot everyday life to their 
underlying 


premise, a behind 


“going 
self-consciousness and questioning the 
elf and ali its cognitive pretensions. 

Che ultimate or God comes first and ou 
reasoning about Him second. .. . Just 
is there is no thinking about the world 
without the premise of the reality of the 
world, there can be no thinking about 
God without the premise of the realness 
of God.” If thinking means the solving 
of problems, if scientific and practical 
questions are reactions to challenges 
posed by the environment, then it stands 
to reason that the basic question of God 
can only be framed under the impact of 
a challenge originating in God's action 
directed at man. Even the most ludicrous 
and perverse idols created by primitive 


tribes are not simply the products of 


delusion that stand for “nothing,” but 
are genuine reactions to the objective 
mystery that challenged and addressed 
them. Their error consisted in relating 
the transcendent to conventional needs, 
by making the temporal ultimate and 
thus distorting both the divine they 
sought to grasp and the legitimate needs 
they thus deified. 

All human existence and experience 
can be regarded by the pious man as 
such divine address and challenge. But 
as a matter of religious experience this 
awareness of being the object of a di- 
vine challenge is felt only rarely in a 
clear and unambiguous way. ““There are 
moments in which we feel the challenge 
of a power that, not born of our will nor 
installed by it, robs us of independence 
by its judgment of the rectitude or de- 
pravity of our actions. ...” It is the im- 
pact of these intensely stirring moments 
when the voice reaches us that enables 
us to ask the question of God. While 
philosophy begins with man’s question, 
‘religion begins with God’s question and 
man's answer.” The question of God 
presupposes the realness of God, just as 
questions about the world presuppose 
the experienced realness of the world. 
jut unlike the world the voice of God 
is not “too much with us”; since it reach- 
es man only at times, it can be forgotten. 
he awareness that we are open and 
communicative to someone who tran- 
scends us and to whom we are account- 


able does not remain our permanent 


possession once we have gained it in a 
moment of spiritual insight. Farth is not 
assent to a proposition but an attitude 
of the whole person, of sensitivity, un- 
derstanding, engagement, and attach- 
ment. It includes faithfulness—loyalty to 
the higher moments of insight even dur- 


ing the long periods of ordinary living. 
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Man knows God because God knows 
man, and man’s purpose is to live in such 
a way that he may be worthy of being 
known to God. God knows all of man, 
but man knows only two things about 
God: (1) that he is known to God and 
(2) what God asks of him. Man knows 
himself, therefore, as the object of God’s 
knowledge and God's demands. 

Heschel’s analysis of the experiences 
and thoughts that lead to God aware- 
ness has revealed three different ap- 
proaches to the problem: (1) The aware- 
ness of the realm of the ineffable and of 
God's glory ubiquitously sensed in and 
behind all things leads to a panenthets- 
tic outlook. (2) The awareness that the 
discrete conscious self cannot be distin- 
guished at its root and ground but only 
at its branches tends to lead to a mys- 
tical world view. (3) The awareness of 
God's voice addressing man and de- 
manding each individual's freely given 
response leads to a view of God as tran- 
scendent. 


All these 


found in the Bible and the other clas- 


three approaches can be 
sical documents of Jewish tradition, al- 
though the emphasis varies in the differ- 
ent sources. Heschel himself has given 
an English translation of a letter writ- 
ten by a follower of Habad Hasidism, 
the message of which is that All is God 

a message that differs from pantheism 
because the phrase is not reversible into 
“God is the All (the Universe).” Yet it 
is predominantly the experience of the 
transcendent God whose voice speaks to 
the living and finds an echo in their 
hearts that forms the core of prophetic 
consciousness. The event of revelation as 
described in the Hebrew Bible exhibits 
in archetypal form what normal religious 
consciousness has discovered on a lower 


level. Having traversed the Way of Won- 


der, we now turn to Heschel’s studies on 
the God of the prophets. 

The experience of God as revealing 
himself in and through the facts of life 
and nature, and yet infinitely surpass- 
ing all reality, is embodied in the Bibli- 
cal doctrine of God as essentially tran- 
scendent and only accidentally imma- 
nent. By denying the pantheistic view 
of the Deity as essentially immanent and 
in no way transcendent, it excludes the 
deification of nature as a whole or ol 
any of her parts which is the outstand- 
ing characteristic of paganism and of 
modern romantic nature worship and 
cosmic piety. 

While Greek philosophy applies the 
quality of perfection to the Divine, He- 
Biblical 
thought makes unity the most important 


schel stresses the fact that 


jut the 
doctrine of God’s essential transcendence 


idea to be associated with God. 


distinguishes radically the unity of God 
in Hebrew tradition from the idea of 
unity in which cosmic piety finds its in 
spiration. 

Religion shares the axiom of unity 
with science and philosophy. It is not 
the outcome of empirical investigation 
but, as Heschel calls it, a “metaphysical 
insight,” whether it expresses itself in 
the idea of the universe or of God. It 
is the condition of scientific and religious 
experience: in knowledge the unity un- 
derlying the split of subject and object, 
in science the unity of the universe in 
which all interaction takes place, in re- 
ligion the unity of the source of all be- 
ings which implies their common unity 
of purpose. 

The most hallowed statement of Jew- 
ish religion is the Shema (Deuteronomy 
6:4), which may be freely rendered: “Un- 
derstand, O Israel, the Lord our God, 


the Lord is one!” Understanding the 
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meaning of unity is, however, not a sim- 
ple matter. According to Heschel this 
statement, besides denying polytheism, 
asserts that God is (1) unique, (2) alone 
(only), (3) the same, and (4) the power 
of unity with all things. 

These four predicates can be reduced 
to two which I propose to call unique- 
ness and togetherness, or, perhaps more 
precisely, exclustveness and_ inclusive- 
ness. They form a polarity that is of 
basic importance not only for Heschel’s 
doctrine of God but his whole ontology. 
Like Plato's difference 
(Sophist, 254 ff.), they are spread all over 
reality. 


sameness and 


God's uniqueness implies that he is 
neither an aspect of nature nor an ad- 
ditional reality alongside the universe. 
God’s togetherness means that he is not 
isolated from reality; that “the natural 
and the supernatural are not two differ- 
ent spheres, detached from one another 
as heaven from earth.” The exclusive as- 
pect of God is at the bottom of man’s 
experience of the ineffable and leads him 
to seek an explanation of reality beyond 
the realm of causality where “explana- 
tion” means the discovery of uniformi- 
ties. The inclusive aspect of God is at 
the bottom of man’s awareness that “no 
one is ever alone... .” 

God in his exclusiveness and unique- 
ness is experienced as holy, in his inclu- 
siveness and togetherness as love. Since 
we are dealing with a polar pair of con- 
cepts (“scissor words,” as Morris R. 
Cohen called them, since they only cut 
together like a pair of scissors, and not 
singly like a knife), each term implies 
the other: the holy can never be exper- 
ienced as wholly other and completely 
isolated from man. In order to become 
a meaningful human experience it must 
include the minimum of relatability and 


togetherness indicated by the pole of in- 
clusiveness. And love which drives to- 
ward union presupposes an element of 
otherness and separation, indicated by 
the pole of exclusiveness, since that 
which is the object of love must be dif- 
ferent from its subject in order to make 
the relationship possible. 

The notions of uniqueness and to- 
getherness are closely connected with an- 
other pair of polar concepts that are fun- 
damental in Heschel’s thought: event 
and process. He defines a process as some- 
thing which “happens regularly, follow- 
ing a relatively permanent pattern,” 
while an event “is extraordinary, irregu- 
lar.” “A process follows a law, events 
create a precedent.” An event is unique 
and cannot be reduced to a part of a 
process. It cannot be predicted or fully 
explained. A process is typical. Nature 
is largely made up of processes, history 
of events. The world exhibits both pro- 
cesses and events. But since science is 
based on the description and prediction 
of uniform and repetitive series, it tends 
to look at reality chiefly as a system of 
processes. The artist and religionist, on 
the other hand, tend to stress events— 
the unique and sporadic experiences 
which, though rare and not reducible to 
a formula, can become sources of su- 
preme aesthetic and spiritual values. 

According to the preponderance of the 
pole of uniqueness or repetitiveness, a 
happening is characterized as an event 
or a process. Each happening partakes 
of both poles, since even the most unique 
occurrence must display familiar traits 
in order to become part of experience, 
and even the most routine incident is 
not identical with anything else. The 
answer to the question whether we are 
dealing with a process or an event de- 
pends in many cases on the context of 
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the inquiry and the interest of the in- 
quirer. To the astronomer each sunrise 
is part of a regular process; to the poet 
each experienced sunrise is different and 
unique. 

Viewing the world from a scientific 
perspective where the “hypothesis” of a 
transcendent God is not needed, we may 
look at happenings as a horizontal line 
of processes, in which the powers of na- 
ture condition one another in ways that 
exhibit broad uniformities of cause and 
effect. Viewing the world as the product 
of God’s concern, we may become aware 
of the vertical line that leads beyond 
every happening and being to its tran- 
scendent ground. This dimension of 
depth never enters the domain of knowl- 
edge, yet for religious consciousness it is 
as much a fact of experience as any cau- 
sal sequence of the horizontal line. It is 
the source for man’s sense of the ineffa- 
ble, the sensitivity to the mystery of be- 
ing and the uniqueness of each being. 

The world thus conceals and reveals 
God. The repetitiveness of nature and 
life tends to stifle the sense of wonder 
that is the root of God-awareness, and 


makes one forget that “all actions are 
not only agencies in the endless series of 
cause and effect; they also affect and con- 
cern God.” The dual aspect of the world 
in which God is concealed and yet pres- 
ent is not a metaphysical construction 
but a concrete experience. In the moral 
domain, too, it points to the fact that 
the world is neither perfect nor de- 
praved; it is still on the way. Heschel 
uses the terminology of the Luriank 
Kabbalah, in which tzimtzum (contrac- 
tion) is the category that accounts for 
creation. ‘God is within the world, pres- 
ent and concealed in the essence of 
things. If not for His presence, there 
would be no essence; if not for His con- 
cealment, there would be no appear- 
ance.” Only the idea of divine imma- 
nence within the rational order of things, 
an allusiveness that points to the depth 
of all reality without negating the struc 
tures and processes encountered by em- 
pirical knowledge, can give us a world 
view compatible with science and, in ac- 
cord with the sense of the ineffable, the 


awareness of divine concern. 








FAILURE OF 


A MISSION: 


A STUDY OF JUDAISM IN AFRICA 


ERICH AND RAEL JEAN ISAAC 


I’ recent years there has been a reap 

praisal of the attitude ol Judaism to 
ward missionary activity. One of many 
reasons for this concern is the high rate 
of intermarriage with the attendant de- 
sire in most cases for one partner to 
identify—not necessarily from religious 
motives—with the religion of the other. 
Another reason is that the extensive con 
tact between Jew and non-Jew on every 
social level in a secular society provides 
a constant challenge, which on one hand 
tends to minimize differences, leading 
among the more simple to henotheism, 
and, on the other, leads to an attempted 
redefinition of one’s intellectual and re- 
Where 


Christianity confront each other, wheth- 


ligious position. Judaism and 


er in the college discussion group or in 


theological or philosophical journals, 


Judaism does not emerge the weaker. Al- 
though the presentations of Judaism of- 
fered by men like Rosenzweig and Buber 
are admittedly markedly personal (as are, 
a 


The littl known experience and results of 
Jewish proselytizing in the remote past in Af- 
rica are interestingly described and assessed in 
the present essay. As the authors indicate, this 
discussion, far from being merely an excursion 
into the past, bears directly on the currently 
mooted question of reviving Jewish proselytizing 
on a broad scale. Erich Isaac is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Geography at Temple University, spe- 
cializing in the field of the geography of reli- 
gion. Rael Jean Isaac is Instructor in English 
at Pennsylvania State University. 


of course, presentations of Christianity 
offered by men like Maritain, Niebulhi 
and Barth), these men—especially Buber 
are of more than peripheral interest 
to Christian thinkers. Today the Jew 
has the further advantage that if he 
wins the argument, he can stay to fol- 
low up his advantage. His fate is not 
that of Nahmanides who, after a dis- 
putation lasting four days belore the 
King of Aragon, found it necessary to 
flee to Palestine before the wrath of 
the church. But perhaps the most pot- 
ent influence in raising the problem of 
a Jewish mission to the world is the con- 
cern for the survival of the Jewish peo- 
ple, fresh in whose memory are the de- 
vastating losses of the Hitler period, and 
specifically for the survival of Israel. 
Perhaps Israel's present political isola- 
tion might be eased if peoples of Africa 
or Asia came to share her religion. 
One sign of the current interest in 
Jewish proselytizing is a variety of books 
published recently, dealing with the his- 
torical aspect of the problem, as, for ex- 
ample, books by Bamberger, Braude, 


and Raisin.' In addition, there are ac- 


1 Bernard J. Bamberger: Proselytism in the 
Talmudic Period (Cincinnati, Hebrew Union 
College Press, 1939); William G. Braude: Jewish 
Proselytizing in the First Five Centuries of the 
Common Era (Providence, Brown University 
Press, 1940); Jacob S. Raisin: Gentile Reactions 
to Jewish Ideals (New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955). 
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tive proponents for the resumption of 
a Jewish mission to Africa and Asia, in- 
cluding Robert Gordis in the United 
States and Wolfgang von Weisel in Is- 
rael, who have stated their belief that 
such a mission could be successful. In 
Israel a society for the missionary spread 
of Judaism has been formed. 

What is there to impede the growth 
of such missions? One serious initial 
handicap is the lack of an immediate 
missionary tradition. For centuries Juda- 
ism has been practically defined as a 
non-proselytizing religion and a new at- 
titude toward missionizing would in- 
volve a change in attitude on the part 
of most Jews. A psychological problem 
is implicit here, in as much as Jews have 
developed a tendency to keep themselves 
in the background when it comes to re- 
ligious matters; their last wish is to ad- 
vertise their Jewishness, which is precise- 
ly what missionizing entails. (On the 
other hand, of course, the very Jews 
who might be most reluctant to support 
a mission to the Christians might be 
quite ready to support one to the Jap- 
anese.) Then too, we have nothing com- 
parable to the missionary families from 
which missionaries have been recruited 
from generation to generation. On the 
other hand, Jewish missionaries starting 
out today would have a clear slate, and 
would not find that they were automati- 
cally associated with the mistakes and 
political sins for which Christendom is 
held, although often unjustly, historical- 
ly responsible. The total absence of Jew- 
ish missionary institutions at the pres- 
ent time might, indeed, more than find 
compensation in the striking efficiency 
of Jewish fund raising machinery. 

Presuming support was forthcoming, 
what would the Jewish missions teach? 
It will not suffice to attempt conversion 


to a general Jewish ethic. What rites 
and ceremonials would be taught? Would 
the Shulkhan Arukh in its entirety be 
taught or would a different as yet un- 
defined reform Halakhah be propagated? 
Let us presume the success of an or- 
thodox mission—improbable, perhaps, 
but then again not impossible when we 
consider the missionary zeal displayed 
in the past and still shown by many 
groups of Hassidic Jews in “converting” 
fellow Jews. For example, Hassidim in 
Israel are conducting a regular mission 
to the Yemenite and other Middle East- 
ern Jews, which, for anyone familiar 
with the enormous cultural distance be- 
tween the Hassidim and their converts, 
is scarcely less of an undertaking than 
a mission to the Wahabites would be. 
The success of an orthodox mission to 
non-Jews might well mean that present 
realms of mutual accommodation be- 
tween Jewish groups would be severely 
The changed proportions 
within the factions of Judaism combined 


threatened. 


with the zeal of new missionaries and 
new converts would almost inevitably 
lead to heightened friction between the 
various branches of Judaism as they now 
exist. Any mission would be sectarian 
and a potential source of conflict, not 
to mention the exciting probabilities if 
many groups sent independent missions. 

In spite of such problems, the possi- 
bility for successful Jewish missions, par- 
ticularly in Africa and Asia, deserves se- 
rious consideration, and it seems to us 
that perhaps the historical experience 
of Jewish missions, notably in Africa, 
where there was early striking success 
followed by equally striking failure, 
might provide a method of approach to 
the problem of a revived Jewish mission 


to that continent in our own day. 


Although Jews have successfully pro- 
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selytized in periods of their history, the 
motive force has never been a sense that 
it is a task incumbent upon the Jew to 
“save” other people. In Judaism’s view, 
the Jew played a role in the world’s sa- 
cred history; he was God's witness or 
suffering servant, but it was not his task 
to see that all others shared his specific 
role. In the rabbinical perspective of 
Jewish history, the exodus from Egypt 
to Sinai and the subsequent conquest of 
Canaan were the crucial period in the 
history of Israel's faith. And yet, al- 
though these were all phases in a migra- 
tion animated by great religious experi- 
ences, the missionary impulse was sin- 
gularly lacking. In fact, Biblical theol- 
ogy and rabbinical thought insist that 
the raison d'etre for the hardships of 
the desert years was to provide purifica- 
tion and sanctification as prelude to elec- 
tion among the nations. The law so spe- 
cifically handed to Israel, moreover, no- 
where imposed an obligation to propa- 
gate it among the nations. 

Once found worthy of election, the 
task of Israel was to maintain her role 
as a holy nation. Thus Joshua made no 
attempt to convert the Canaanites be- 
fore wiping them out. Nor was early 
post-exilic legislation any more friendly 
to the notion of conversion; Ezra de- 
manded that foreign wives be divorced 
without leaving any choice open in the 
event a woman wished to become Jew- 
ish.? 

In the early rabbinic period the situa- 
tion was such that conversion became 
permissible in order to maintain the na- 
tion’s purity. Slaves were converted in 
the Mishnaic period so that distance 
could be maintained more easily from 


the mixed populations in whose midst 





2 Ezra 10. 


the Jews lived.* A man who converted 
his servants was that much more capable 
of living a ritually pure life. The stream 
of conversion thus, paradoxically, was 
greatest in the ages of the Tannaim and 
Amoraim, when Judaism was most con- 
cerned with hardening the boundaries 
between itself and the contiguous world. 
Of course, it might be considered that 
the elaboration of laws providing for “a 
fence around the Torah” in Mishnaic 
times was in itself a response to the wave 
of conversion. The challenge (to use 
Toynbee’s phraseology) of the new con- 
vert’s desire for definition and guidance 
generated a response of reformulation 
and reevaluation of religious concepts 
and practices. Practices common among 
the Jews of the early rabbinic period 
might need to be excluded on the 
grounds that these practices might be 
misunderstood by the convert familiar 
with them in a heathen context, or, if 
they were to be retained, such practices 
had to be given a definite Jewish sym- 
bolism—hence many Midrashic stories. 
While we may truly say that conversion 
probably contributed to strengthening 
definitions within Judaism in the early 
rabbinic period, the elaboration of a 
fence around the Torah had its roots 
in the firm tradition of Israel’s election 
by God, its setting off and setting apart 
as a holy nation from profane surround- 
ings—in this case, Iranian, Stoic, Epicu- 
rean and other currents of thought, all 
tugging at the loyalties of the world be- 
tween the Indian Ocean, the Caspian 





8 Conversion was regarded as permissible by 
the rabbis because they held that the prohibi- 
tion against any contact with the Canaanites 
(which influenced Ezra’s attitude) had been su- 
perceded, since history had merged the ancient 
nations of the Bible to such a degree that there 
were no more Canaanites. 
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Sea, the Black Sea and the Mediterran- 
ean. 

The problem of maintaining the elec 
tion and purity of Israel was immeasura- 
bly heightened by precisely those factors 
which have made 


might missionizing 


easiest—the closeness of relation between 
Israel and the nations with whom she 
lived. From the beginning, the defenders 
of Yahwism were faced with the almost 
impossible task of extricating it from as 
sociation with kindred conceptions in 
the West-African—North African realm. 
In reference to Joshua’s conquest of Ca- 
naan, a contemporary historian of an- 
cient Israel has written: 


It was fortunate for the future ol 
monotheism that the Israelites of the 
Conquest were a wild folk, endowed 
with primitive energy and ruthless will 
to exist, since the resulting decimation 
of the Canaanites prevented the com- 
plete fusion of the two kindred tolk 
which would almost inevitably have 
depressed Yahwistic standards to a 
point where recovery was impossible.* 


It is worth noting in this connection 
that while the rabbinical mind was to 
be deeply concerned with the justifica- 
tion of the brutal annihilation of the 
Canaanite towns, it did not, to my 
knowledge, raise the question of why 
there was no attempt at conversion first. 

Affinities between the Israelites and the 
Canaanites, who shared with each other 
and with other peoples of the Western 
Asiatic-North African realm ways of life 
and ritual practices, derived from a re- 
mote Semitic-Hamitic past. It seems cer- 
tain that in earliest times the culture 
that extended through Africa north of 
the wooded savannahs and throughout 
Western Asia was characterized by a great 


4 William F. Albright: From the Stone Age to 
Christianity, 2nd ed. (New York, Doubleday An- 
chor, 1957), p. 281. 


overall homogeneity. While culture-his- 
torical studies based on similarities of 
ethnic and geographic names should be 
treated with caution, a convincing case 
can be made for the relatedness of the 
Iberians of the Caucasus region, men- 
tioned in Greek sources, and the Iberians 
who gave their name to the Ebro River. 
Kas- 
are related to the Kashu 


[he Nubians, originally Hamitik 
sites, probably 
of the Caspian-Caucasus area whom the 
Greeks called Kossaioi.® But quite apart 
from such speculative inferences, the 
striking similarities, ranging from manu- 
facturing techniques to religious rites 
ind myths, indicate strong ties bridging 
the distances of this great realm, em- 
bracing the great circle of early plow 
cultures with their ancillary pastoral off- 
shoots.® 

[he basic homogeneity of culture fa- 
cilitated the spread of local cultural de- 
velopments. To take one example, reli- 
gious developments in southern Arabia 
drew upon Mesopotamian and Indian 
sources, and in turn influenced other 
Semitic and Hamitic areas. Some of the 
more salient elements of this southern 
Arabian influ- 


enced the early growth of Yahwism. An 


religious development 


cient proto-Semitic pantheons were of- 
ten organized in triads of father, moth- 
Arabia known as 
Athar, Shams, Haul. In early Hebrew 
popular religion, we distinguish El, Elat 


er, son, in southern 


(or Anath) and Shaddai, presumably cor- 


responding to the southern Arabian 


triad. There is no doubt that these triads 
present variations of the very ancient 


and almost universal mother goddess 


cult in which sun and moon symbolism 


5 Bedrich Hrozny: Ancient History of West- 
ern Asia, India and Crete (Prague, Artia, 1949) 
6 Emil Werth: Grabstock Hacke und Pflug 
Ludwigsburg, Germany, Ulmer, 1954), pp. 82- 
103. ~ 
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played an important role. The moon be- 
came the symbol of the mother goddess 
and its crescent suggested the mighty 
horns of the bull, her hallowed animal. 
The snake, too, was dedicated to her 
worship, probably as a result of the ser- 
pentine path which the moon traced in 
the sky.7 The mother goddess, her son, 
and her husband are frequently substi- 
tuted one for the other, as we know from 
numerous examples of ancient mythol- 
ogy, e.g., the Isis-Osiris myth. ‘Thus Shad- 
dai, the storm god and son of the triad, 
is associated with the moon’s hallowed 
bull. Similarly, the ancient storm god 
of southwest Asia used the sacred bull 
as his pedestal, and representations of 
the storm god on Mesopotamian cylin- 
der seals indicate 


thrones upon the 


moon's crescent. 

According to Exodus 32, during the 
sojourn of Moses on Sinai, Aaron made 
a golden bull. This has traditionally, 
been interpreted as defection from an 
invisible god to a bull god. There is no 
corroboration for this view in Biblical 
tradition, nor does the study of bull sym- 
bolism make it seem likely. The much 
more plausible explanation is that the 
golden bulls were considered as visible 
pedestals on which the invisible presence 
of the god stood. Such an interpretation 
is in keeping with evidence from south- 
west Asia where the storm god was some- 
times indicated as visibly enthroned up- 
on his bull. Thus, in the golden calf epi- 
sode, there may be something of a con- 
servative assertion of tradition against 
the depaganization designed to be ac- 
complished at Sinai. The golden bulls 
of Jeroboam I, similarly, may have been 
an assertion of attachment to the older 


7 Ditlef Nielsen: Die altarabische Mondreli- 
gion und die mosaische Ueberlieferung (Strass- 
burg, Trubner, 1904). 
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tradition called forth by the challenge 
of Solomon's Temple where Yahweh was 
enthroned upon cherubim. 

The movement of religious symbols 
from one part of this realm to the other, 
and their absorption into various cults, 
is illustrated by the history of the Egyp- 
tian sun god, Ra. In ancient times he 
was represented with a snake, and his 
hawkshead was crowned by a solar disk. 
After his merger with Ammon, the lord 
of the underworld, Ammon-Ra usually 
was depicted with a ramshead rather 
than his former hawkshead, although 
still crowned with a solar disk and still 
with a snake. From the rock-paintings 
of the Atlas region, we know that the 
ram and disk were sacred symbols as 
early as the neolithic period’ and were 
thus presumably introduced from the 
Atlas region into Egypt. 

Whatever the interpretations given 
them by the ancient Hebrews, their sym- 
bols and rites were closely allied to those 
current from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean, especially to rites of moon and 
sun cults. And while it was an incredi- 
ble achievement that men bearing the 
spiritual heritage of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt should hear through it the divine 
speech, distinct and different (although 
sometimes only by accent and nuance), 
it was a much greater undertaking to 
reshape and reinterpret inherited prac- 
tices. Had the Yahwism of Sinai at- 
tempted to missionize, it would, we be- 
lieve, quickly have been paganized, not 
just among the proselytes but among the 
missionizers, who would have been sub- 
ject to the return flow of ideas that the 


proselytes attached to Yahwist rites fa- 


81... Froberius and H. Obermaier: Hadschra 
Maktuba Felsbilder Kleinafrickas 
Munich, 1925); H. Obermaier: “Das Alter des 
vorgeschichtlichen Felskunst Nordafrikas,” For- 
schungen und Fortschritte, Vol. 8, 1932, p. 1 ff 


Urzeitliche 
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miliar to them in the context of their 
own religious heritage. That this would 
almost inevitably have happened is 
borne out by the experience of the Jews 
in attempting to proselytize within this 
cultural realm—an attempt which may 
have begun in the Biblical period, reach- 
ed its peak in the early Christian cen- 
turies, and continued sporadically into 
the Middle Ages. 

The cultural complex we have de- 
scribed as prominent in Western Asia 
and Mediterranean Africa reached south- 
ward from the Nile and Mauretania. 
Successive Nilotic waves carried concepts 
and techniques southward from the Nile 
Valley. Although these precipitated in 
impoverished form in Southern Africa, 
to this day linguistic affinities, religious 
and material similarities (rain ritual, dei- 
hed kings, tabernacles, personal trinkets, 
arms) point to a northern origin. The 
areas of Ashanti and Benin in West Af- 
rica also maintained early connections 
with the Mediterrarean where they influ- 
enced art styles certainly as early as the 
8th century B.C. and presumably still ear- 
lier. That religious ideas migrated along 
these ancient trade routes may be as- 
sumed. Another point of entry was via the 
horn of East Africa, from where the ele- 
ments of the cultural complex spread into 
the savannas and uplands of central and 
southern Africa. There it accompanied 
the migrants who introduced the hump- 
ed Indian cattle and Asiatic millets into 
Africa. The imports in goods were sup- 
plemented by the introduction of reli- 
gious and mythological conceptions of 
Arabian 


Indian and Southern 


prove- 
nance. Contact between the various out- 
liers of this cultural complex were nev- 
er completely severed and Hebrew trad- 


ers, migrants, and mercenaries probably 


appeared in African areas even south of 
the Sahara from time to time. 

“Isn't there traces of King Solomon 
all down Africa until you touch the 
equator? Pops in and out all down the 
Lake Chad Road. There's a tribe some- 
where out there we used to call Sheba’s 
people—smooth, Arab type.” So wrote 
Trader Alfred Aloysius “Horn,” perhaps 
the most colorful figure of the heroic 
nineteenth century period of European 
trade in West Africa. Certainly in Bib- 
lical times, African place names occur 
on the Biblical map, and direct and in- 
direct contacts between Palestine and 
remote Africa were common. Abimael 
and Obal of Genesis 10:28 are, it is be- 
lieved, what are today respectively Ber- 
bera in Somaliland and the village of 
Abalit on the Gulf of Tadjoura in 
French Somaliland. Dikla of Genesis 
10:27 may be Jebel Dikkil, south of the 
Gulf of Tadjoura. Isaiah’s Pathros was 
Thebais, where in his time there was a 
long-standing Jewish settlement of mil- 
itary colonists. Zephania, it will be re- 
membered, prophesies that the Jewish 
dispersion even beyond Nubia shall be 
ingathered. 

Although the remarkable analogies be- 
tween elements of Biblical Judaism and 
many traits of the African cultures south 
of the Sahara have persuaded many stu- 
dents that such traits constitute ““Hebrew- 
isms” and are the result of what must 
have been active proselytizing, it is im- 
portant to realize that African myths of 
lofty towers raised by men or women to- 
ward heaven, of great floods, of the fall 
of man, of dry paths miraculously open- 
ed through abyssal waters, most prob- 
ably do not owe their origin to the pro- 
selytizing endeavors of Biblical Yahwists, 
but come from the same cultural sub- 


stratum from which Yahwism itself de- 
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veloped.® The same holds true for al- 
legedly Hebrew influence among such 
diverse peoples as the Masai and the 
Ama-Xosa of Southeastern Africa.!° 
Whatever genuinely Hebrew ideas 
might have infiltrated into Africa due 
to trading contracts with, for example, 
Solomon’s and Hiram’s navigators or 
later with mercenary colonies on the up- 
per Nile, were more than balanced by 
a pernicious counterflow of African pag- 
anism. Chapter Eight of Ezekiel indi- 
cates how far African as well as Asiatic 
rites had impressed themselves 
Ezekiel describes 
the figured slab set up at the inner north 
gate of the Temple. He speaks also of 
a darkened chamber next to the Tem- 


upon 
Temple observance. 


ple where seventy men, the “ancients of 
the house of Israel’’ worshipped “every 
form of creeping things, and abominable 
beasts” (8:7-12). This description points 
to a cult borrowed from Egyptian and 
other African peoples.'' The very sim- 
ilarity of African conceptions to Hebrew 
ideas facilitated the latter’s abasement 
beyond hope of recovery. 

Only where actual Hebrew communi- 
ties were established in numbers, as in 
the military colony of Elephantine Is- 
land, did a syncretistic Judaism persist 
for some centuries. But even there it 
should be remembered that the Jews of 
Elephantine met with the elaborate and 
obviously pagan cults of Egyptian reli- 
gion, with their alien mighty religious 
sculpture and architecture, so that lines 





9 cf. Edwin W. Smith, ed., African Ideas of 
God (London, Edinburgh House, 1950), pp. 8-9. 

10M. Merker: Die Masai (Berlin, Reimer, 
1904); Carl Meinhof: “Uber M. Merker’s “Ma- 
sai,” Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, Vol. 36, No. 
VI, (1904) pp. 735-744. 

11 W. F. Albright: Archaeology and the Reli- 
gion of Israel (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1942), pp. 166-67. 


of distinction were much more easily 
drawn than they were with Negro Afri- 
can worship. In short, if there was an ear- 
ly Hebrew “mission” to Africa, the likeli- 
hood of which has been asserted by such 
scholars or missionary students as J. J. 
Williams, A. H. Godbey, S. Farrow, and 
R. E. Dennett, it certainly was hopeless- 
ly defeated by the magical ceremonial 
complexes it encountered. 

The period of clear-cut and successful 
missionary Judaism in Africa came at 
the turn of the Christian era. Among 
the Tannaim, the teachers of Mishnaic 
times, and Amoraim, rabbis who were 
active in the period between the con- 
clusion of the Mishna and about the 
end of the fifth century C.E., we find 
some who show a permissive attitude to- 
ward proselytizing, although nowhere is 
rabbinic initiative in the matter evident. 
The attitude of those who favored it 
reflects in part acquiescence to the fact 
of proselytizing activity and in part an 
attempt at theodicy. God had dispersed 
Israel, said Rabbi Eleazer ben Pedat, in 
the third century C.E., in order to con- 
vert others to Judaism. Conversion pro- 
ceeded largely from various sectarian 
movements (Christianity at its incep- 
tion), and from the various communities 
of the Hellenic diaspora. It is from the 
Jewish centers of Hellenized North Af- 
rica that the so-to-speak free lance efforts 
at proselytizing generally originated. 

Josephus, on the authority of Strabo, 
mentions large numbers of Judaizers 
and semi-converts in Egypt and Cyrene, 
and several classical authors attest with 
considerable bitterness to the number of 
Jews and their converts. So successful 
was this missionizing movement that at 
the beginning of the third century C.E., 
Abba Ariha (Rab) of Babylonia could 
say: “From Tyre to Carthage they rec- 
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ognize Israel and their Father in heav- 
en.” Unfortunately it is precisely around 
this period that non-Jewish Greek and 
Latin sources, the chief authority for 
subsequent histories of Africa in that pe- 
riod, show the greatest distortion and 
bias in their discussion of the Jews. 
The best known Latin and Greek 
sources are notoriously unreliable and 
tendentious on the subject of foreigners. 
Dio Cassius, for example, who wrote 
about 225 C.E., stated that in Cyrene, 
during the revolt of 115 C.E., the Jews 
devoured the flesh of their victims and 
clothed themselves in their skin. Such 
dubious reports have been honored with 


7 
’ 


the credulity of present day classicist 
Charles Henry Coster, who wrote: “Be- 
fore the rule of Hitler no one would 
have supposed that civilized man could 
have committed atrocities such as we are 
told the Jews perpetrated during this 
furious rebellion.’’!* It is ironic that it 
took the murder of more than six mil- 
lion Jews to convince Mr. Coster of the 
barbarity of the ancestors of Hitler’s vic- 
tims. 

[he Judaism of the Hellenized Jews 
of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania and of 
the strong and ancient communities of 
what is today French North Africa, al- 
though perhaps not the Talmudic or- 
thodoxy of Babylon, had a profound im- 
pact upon the desert and the savanna 
peoples of Africa. The impact was par- 
ticularly strong among the Berbers of 
North Africa, among whom the Jews 
settled as craftsmen and as pastoral farm- 
ers. Not only were Berber core regions 
of the Atlas and Mauritania drawn into 
the orbit of Jewish propaganda, but the 


12“*The Economic Position of Cyrenaica in 
Classical Times,” in Studies in Roman Economic 
and Social History in Honor of Allan Chester 
Johnson, P. R. Coleman-Norton, edit. (Prince- 
ton, 1951), p. 24. 


northern Sahara itself is a rich museum 
of a once flourishing Jewish culture. 
M. Martin, the well-known French ex- 
plorer, concluded that “the Jewish epoch 
was the golden age . . . of the desert.” 
E.-F. Gautier, the French geographer of 
the Sahara, believed that the 
Zeneti 


Jewish 
Berbers not only planted the 
palm groves of such oases as Guerara 
and ‘Tuat in the Algerian Sahara, but 


also that “it is difhicult to es ipe the 


] 


ide a that the nomadck Zenetes, de- 


pendent upon the camel. would seem 


either to have brought it with them, o1 
to have come simultaneously with its im- 
portation,’"?4 


Lhe hist ry of the Judaized Berbers 


holds considerable interest for it offer 
an exceptional example (next to Chris 
conversion of 


the Idumeans) of Jewish, though non.- 


tianity and perhaps the 


rabbinic, 


disaster for the Jews. 


proselytizing which ended in 
Far from adding 
to the strength of Judaism, the semi 
converted Berbers were in conflict with 
the Jews of the Mediterranean litoral of 
North Africa 


ers for the downfall of the Berber Em- 


a number of 


indeed, pray- 
pire are recorded from the Jewish com- 
munity in Tripoli. The Judaeo-Berbers 
went down before the onslought of Is- 
lam and the death of the Judaeo-Berber 
Queen Dahia al Cahena after the battle 
of El Jem, a scene of enormous carnage, 
marked the downfall of Judaeo-Berber 
rule in Western North Africa. Her two 
sons became Moslems and apparently the 
population accepted Islam. At the head 
of some twelve thousand formerly Jew- 
ish warriors, Cahena’s sons invaded 
Spain in the van of the Islamic armies. 
The first “Moor” to set his foot on Span- 


13 E.-F. Gautier: Sahara the Great Desert 
(New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1935), pp. 
129-30. 


coat 
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ish soil was a convert, one of Cahena’s 
generals, Tarif es-Zaid, 
tribe of Simeon.”’!4 


“a Jew of the 


The ease of the political and military 
victory of Islam has frequently been ex- 
plained as the result of internecine con- 
flicts between Christian sects, the mili- 
tancy of the urban church and its in- 
creasing hustility towards the Jews, and 
the intolerable social and economic con- 
ditions which prevailed in the western 
provinces of Byzantium. But all these 
factors do not explain why, specifical- 
ly, the Judaeo-Berbers should have re- 
linquished their Judaism so promptly. 
The ease with which they did so prob- 
ably derived from the fact that what was 
relinquished was merely a nominal defi- 
nition of Judaism which had been at- 
tached to those folk and ceremonial mag- 
ical practices inherited from a remote 
past augmented by assorted magical ideas 


and practices of Greco-Roman 


prove- 
nance which also played a considerable 
role in the Christian and Hebrew pop- 
ular faith. Nominal acceptance of Juda- 
ism had proved easy since it did not 
seem to run counter to old pagan and 
folk beliefs reaching back to the Canaan- 
ite cultures of Carthage and previous cul- 
tures in the area. 

The failure of Judaism in Berber Af- 
rica was ultimately the failure of Jew- 
ish missionaries adequately to reinter- 
pret fol. be.iefs common to Berbers and 
North African Jews. It was not the fail- 
ure of normative Judaism as expounded 
by the rabbinical schools of Palestine 
and Babylonia, for while this eventually 


came to the communities of 


Jewish 
North Africa, it came too late to be 
transmitted to the Berbers. Although the 


14 Nahum Slouschz: Travels in North Africa 
(Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 1927), 
P 564. 


Jews of North Africa were able to re- 
interpret and depaganize Greek and Ro- 
man cultural achievements (as in the 
case of ancient Egyptian religion, a mon- 
umental popular idolatrous art and cere- 
monial was the challenge), so that a Jew- 
ish—Greco-Roman synthesis emerged, 
Judaism in contact with Berber culture 
produced no comparable result. Accept- 
ance of Judaism by the Berbers involved 
no dissolution of the old structures of 
tribal allegiance, no abandonment of old 
beliefs, and none of the changes in the 
community's social relationships insisted 
upon by rabbinic Judaism for the ad- 
mission of converts. What was involved 
was merely the addition of some specific 
Biblical lore without its ethical, or in- 
deed religious, content. 

Furthermore, “Islamization” of the 
Berbers was facilitated by the fact that 
their mag:cal-ceremonial folk religion 
was left intact. The victors, the Bedouin 
armies who constituted the instrument 
by which Islam accomplished its con- 
quest, were themselves only nominally 
converted; their tribal chieftains had 
been admitted to Islam by’the simple 
repetition of the conversion formula in 
the name of their entire tribes and the 
payment of the Zakka tax. The Bedouin 
armies cared little for the religious re- 
form of the conquered, but rather more 
for booty and the acquisition of new 
grazing grounds. Islam served as the 
banner for Arab tribes seeking for new 
areas under the impulsion of overpopu- 
lation and temporary dessication of the 
Arab peninsula.® The Berbers sought 
to attach themselves to this movement, 
adopting the banner, after the defeat of 
their queen, for themselves. 


1S cf. K. W. Butzer: “Der Umweltfaktor in 
der grossen arabischen Expansion,” Saeculum, 
Vol. 8, No. 4 (1957), pp. 359-71. 
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Perhaps the first genuine conversion 
of a Berber population followed in the 
wake of the Almoravid conquest of Mo- 
rocco and Spain in the 12th century. The 
Almoravids were fired by a passionate, 
if cruelly enforced, religious conviction. 
As for the Arabian Bedouins, who were 
the first to supply armies for the Proph- 
et’s faith, they were probably genuinely 
converted for the first time through the 
Wahabite reform of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Jewish proselytism may well have had 
considerable success in other parts of Af 
rica, but again the impact, with the one 
exception of the Falashas of Ethiopia, 
was not permanent. In West Africa, ac- 
cording to Delatosse, the French admin- 
istrator and scholar, the first permanent 
white settlement was established in the 
Massina region of the Niger River bend 
by Jews who had fled Cyrenaica after 
the failure of the Jewish revolt men- 
tioned earlier. From their new area of 
settlement, according to Delatosse, the 
eventually moved westward, joining up 
with Jews and Judaeo-Berbers who had 


come southward 


through the Sahara 
from southern Morocco and the Mauri- 
tanian Adrar. In their new home they 
established the empire of Ghana, whose 
center was more than 600 miles north- 
west of the new state of Ghana, which 


may well lie outside the 


completely 
boundaries of ancient Ghana. In the 
course of time the ancestors of the So- 
ninke and other native peoples, includ- 
ing the Bembara and other inhabitants 
of the middle and upper Niger, were 
considerably modified by intermarriage 
with Jews and Judaeo-Berbers. In the 
eighth century, the Jewish ruling class 
was ousted from Ghana and migrated 
westward into the basin of the Senegal 


River. Of all the people in the Western 


Sudan, the Fulani, a pastoral tribe in 


Futa, were perhaps the most profound- 
ly afttected.'*® 

Although Judaism thus spread beyond 
the original immigrant group, there is 
no evidence of active proselytizing. To- 
day all that is left of the Jewish period 
in Africa south of the Sahara are “He- 


brewisms,’ real or imagined, e.g., the 


_~ 


Ashanti practice of 


drinking noxious 


medicines as tests of infidelity, white 
sheets spread on the bridal mat as a test 
of virginity, Dahomean foundation sac- 
rifices found by one scholar to be mir- 
rored in I Kings 16:34.'7 Other so-called 
Hebrewisms may have been derived from 
the Hebrew settlements of the Niger and 
Senegal. For example, the Mandinga of 
the lower Senegal wear what appear to 
be Hebrew talismans. In the Ondo dis- 
trict of Nigeria ca. 100 miles southeast 
Emo Yo 


Quaim, who live among the Yoruba. The 


of Ibadan are people called 


names has been taken to mean “Am Ya 
Hatn = people ol Yahwe 


the supreme deity of the 


The name of 
Ashanti of 
Chana, Nyame, mav be 
Yahwe.'* 
Other 


l corruption ol 


Hebrewisms are probably the 


result of medieval contacts. This is un- 
doubtedly the case in Portuguese Cabin- 
da and adjacent areas of Gabon and the 
Belgian Congo between the Kovilou Riv- 
er and the estuary of the Congo, where 


among the Mayoumba the Hebrewisms 


16 For a brief summary of Jewish movements 
in West Africa see J. D. Fage: An Introduction 
to the History of West Africa (Cambridge, 1955), 
pp 14-16 

17 Geoffrey Parrinder: West African Religion 
(London, Epworth Press, 1949), p. 208. 

18 “Hebrewisms” in Africa have been assem- 
bled by Joseph J]. Williams: Hebrewisms of West 
Africa (New York, 1930); and form a substantial 
part of Allen H. Godbey’s: The Lost Tribes—A 
Myth (Durham, N.C., Duke University Press, 
1930). 
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found among various groups date back 
to a period not earlier than the settle- 
ment of Jews of the island of Sao Thomé 
in 1484. John II of Portugal had offered 
these people the alternative of baptism 
or emigration from Portugal to Sao 
Thome. Choosing the latter, we know 
the settlers there proselytized their slaves 
and intermarried with natives from the 
Angola coast. Hebrew traces found along 
the lower Zambesi and Limpopo River 
and in Madagascar may well derive from 
contacts with medieval Jewish shipping 
trade between Egypt, East Africa and 
southwestern Asia. Sufficient data is not 
ivailable at present to solve many of 
these problems 

The Falashas constitute the single ex- 


ception to the pattern. In Ethiopia, a 


native Judaism, which had its origin in 
the pre-rabbinic period, survives to this 
day. Its survival, like that of the large 
Christian community with which it co- 
existed, may be due in part to the moun- 
tain ramparts which protected both from 
outside influences. Blended as the Juda- 
ism of the Falashas is with pagan ele- 
ments, that it 1s still recognizable as 
Judaism may be owing to the fact that 
the challenge came primarily from the 
Christian church of the Ethiopian up- 
lands, rather than from the pagan, semi- 
Islamized savannas. 

In summary, the failure of Judaism in 
Africa was not that it was a strange, in- 
comprehensible creed, but that it seemed 
too familiar. The transformation of an- 
cient beliefs which occurred for Israel 
at Sinai had not been experienced by 
African peoples who shared to a large 
degree those same ancient beliefs. The 
latter proved resilient enough to absorb 
subsequent Hebrew teaching as well as 
centuries of Christian and Islamic prop- 
aganda, ordering them into what re- 


mained an essentially pagan edifice. 
What are the implications of this his- 
torical experience for a projected pres- 
ent day Jewish mission? Africa is now 
an arena for Christian and Islamic mis- 
sions. But while Islam is scoring notable 
successes, Christianity makes little prog- 
ress and is actually losing ground in 
some areas. The success of Islam may be 
explained in large part by the character 
of the demands it makes. The African 
need make no radical change in his be- 
liefs or his way of life. That Islam has 
been paganized in Africa there can be 
little question. Christianity attempts a 
radical transformation of the native’s 
society and the rooting out of folk be- 
liefs. Where overt resistance is not en- 
countered, missionaries have found that 
native Christian churches tend to trans- 
form Christianity. In this they are aided 
by the similarity of Christian rites and 
symbols, derived, of course, from the 


same original cultural substratum, to 


their own, a similarity which has been 
reintorced by periods of native contact 


Jew Ss. A 


Jewish mission would run into the same 


with Moslems, Christians o1 


problems now plaguing Christian mis- 
sions in addition to laboring under the 
disadvantages resulting from the pres- 
ence of the massive missionary effort of 


More 


than the problem of competition Is ‘he 


Christianity and Islam. serious 
flood of undigested symbolism, rites and 
concepts which would make the absorp- 
tion of any related Jewish contribution 
into a pagan structure all the more like- 
ly. While not all conversions produce 
a Herod, the indications are certainly 
that a mission to the Africans, even if 
nominally successful, would prove of no 
permanent benefit to Israel or to Juda- 


ism. 




















Koheleth that “there is 


under the sun” may 


he cry of 
nothing new 
have voiced his despair, or even his re- 
signation to the inevitable. But to the 
generations who succeeded him this con- 
viction about the impossibility of revo- 
lutionary innovations was, above all, a 
reassuring source of comfort. “The thing 
that hath been, it is that which shall 
be; and that which is done is that which 
shall be done; and there is nothing new 
under the sun. Is there anything where- 
of it may be said, See, this is new? It 
hath been already of old time, which 
(Ecclesiastes 1:9—10.) 


It is easy to see how orthodox religion 


was before us.” 


would like to understand itself as being 
true to this pattern. At a certain point 
in history, God’s revelation took place. 
Since the revelation was that of God, 
the whole Truth must have been re- 
vealed there and then. Granted this pre- 
mise, there is an undeniable logic in the 
talmudic statement that what a scholar 
is to propound in the distant future was 
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The appeal to history, Dr. Petuchoswki notes, 
has marked both Traditionalist and Reformer. 
The author, Assistant Professor of Rabbinics at 
Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion, traces the psychological motivation that 
underlies this phenomenon, already observable 
in the Bible. From its inevitable omnipresence, 
he draws some conclusions for the mood and at- 
titude with which the present problems of Jew 


ish faith and practice ought to be encountered 


THE GRIP OF THE PAST— 
A STUDY IN THE DYNAMICS OF 


JAKOB J]. PETUCHOWSKI 





RELIGION 








already God to Moses on 


revealed by 
Mount Sinai. While future generations 
might be credited with the ability to 
elucidate points of law unsuspected by 
their forbears, on the analogy of the 
dwarf standing on the shoulders of the 
giant, there is, at the same time, a pro- 
nounced tendency to bow to the author- 
ity of those who, in point of time, stood 
closer to the moment of revelation. It 
is more than mere sentiment when the 
T'almud records the statement: “If the 
former generations were angels, then we 
are men. But if they were mere men, 
It had its legal 
implications. A teacher of the Gemara 


then we are but asses.” 


(i.e. of the generations after the Mish- 
nah) may argue against another teacher 
of the Gemara. But he may not argue 
against a teacher of the Mishnah, unless 
he can find support for his views in the 


statements of another 


Mishnah. 


And, as in legal dialectic, so it was in 


teacher of the 


philosophical speculation. Saadia Gaon, 
the first major systematic Jewish thinker 
of the Middle Ages, in enumerating the 
“ways of knowing,” lists Tradition next 
to sense perception, reason, and inferen- 
tial knowledge. It is through Tradition 
that we are able to benefit from the ex- 
perience of revelation vouchsafed to pre- 
vious generations. And it is Tradition 
which validates the claim—strongly de- 


nied in Saadia’s day by ‘the Karaites— 
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that the rabbinic Talmud is indeed 
identical with the Sinaitic Oral Law. 

All this is easily intelligible once we 
grant the basic orthodox assumptions; 
and, in theory, it is still the basis of 
modern Orthodoxy. Modern spokesmen 
of this school of thought, fighting for 
recognition on the market-place of ideas, 
may point to the adaptability, and to 
the potential for development, inherent 
in Orthodox Judaism—a claim, inciden- 
tally, which the objective scientific in- 
vestigator will not deny. But, whereas 
the latter would account for it in terms 
of responses conditioned by changing en- 
vironments, the former would have to 
seek refuge in their belief in an Oral 
Law which had already been revealed 
to Moses on Mount Sinai. There can be 
no conscious change or development in 
any but minor matters. 

It is interesting to see a somewhat 
similar outlook at what might certainly 
be called the extreme opposite of the 
religious spectrum. The Deists of the 
l7th and 18th centuries had no use for 
the ideas of religious development and 


“progressive revelation True enough, 


i 
they vigorously denied the kind of rev- 
elation posited by the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Scriptures. As far as they knew, the 
Deity had singled out no one particulal 
people to whom to reveal Himself. The 
“natural law” was vouchsafed to all men 
alike, though the “Religion of Nature” 
had not survived in its pristine purity. 
Priests had set to work, and, by means 
of their introduction of creedal and rit- 
ual elements, they had brought Religion 
to the sorry state in which the Deists 
now found it. Thus, while we are in 
debted to the Deists tor the science of 
Comparative Religion, the Deists them- 
selves were completely oblivious of His- 


tory. The only kind of ° progress” o1 “‘de- 
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velopment” they could see in Religion 
was the process of corruption and de- 
terioration. 

Running through their heterodox 
writings there is a distinct echo of the 
Christian doctrine of the “Fall,” though, 
as Crane Brinton reminds us in The 
Shaping of the Modern Mind, the “aver- 
age enlightened intellectual (in the 18th 
century) was inclined to credit the old 
Greeks and Romans with having done 
eood spade work, and to believe that 
what we call the Renaissance and Re- 
formation had begun once more the de- 
velopment of reason.”” We may also note 
that the Deists were preceded by Mai- 
monides in their assumption of the exist- 
ence of a universal religion of purity 
which later deteriorated into idolatry.* 

Thus, while the Orthodox Jew ven- 
erates the past, and considers himself its 
preserver, the Deist, precluded by his 
lack of historical sense from any positive 
notion of development, sees himself as 
the past’s restorer. But this veneration 
of a—real or imaginary—past is not con- 
fined to the two circles we have men- 
tioned. It is, as we well know, the stock- 
in-trade of every reformer—religious or 
otherwise. 

lake, for example, the Hebrew Proph- 
ets—although, because of their place in 
orthodox theology, the illustration they 
offer is somewhat complicated. In the 
orthodox scheme of things, the Prophets 
merely came to re-iterate what Moses had 
already proclaimed. They were neither 
innovators nor reformers. When Mala- 
chi, the last of the Prophets, climaxes 


his message by sayit “Remember ye 


ig: 
the law of Moses my servant, which I 
commanded unto him in Horeb for all 


Israel...” (Malachi 4:4), his aim and 





1 Yad, Hilkhoth 'Akum, chapter I. 
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purpose is attributed to all the other 
Prophets as well. 

In the light of critical scholarship, 
which is inclined to place much of the 
“Law of Moses” chronologically after 
the major Prophets, the latter do stand 
out as great religious innovators. It is 
they who were the great pathfinders in 
Israel's religious quest. It is they who 
were the real creators of Israel’s mono- 
faith. Yet, if 


we study the writings of the Prophets 


theistic and universalistic 


themselves, we shall be hard put to find 
any traces of the Prophets’ self-awareness 
as innovators. They came to re-call Is- 
rael to the true wav—a way known to, 
and followed by, their more righteous 
ancestors. Attacking the vices of Israel's 
recently acquired agricultural and ur- 
ban civilization, they could point, by 
way of contrast, to an idyllic picture of 
the time when “Israel was a child,” and 
when, faithfully and morally, he went 
after God “in the wilderness, in a land 
that was not sown.’ 

Acain, the Pharisees, next to the 
Prophets, perhaps the most thorough 
going Reformers of Judaism, merely 
claimed to “interpret” a Law which went 
back to Sinaitic Revelation. 

Characteristic, too, is the example fur- 
nished by Jesus of Nazareth. There is 
no dearth of literature, both scientify 
and apologetic, showing that Jesus was 
a good Jew, that he had no intention 
of founding a new religion, and demon- 
strating, verse by verse, how the Sermon 
on the Mount can be matched by quota- 
tions from the Hebrew Bible and from 
Rabbinic Literature. Be that as it may. 
There can be no doubt that, both in 
the eyes of his disciples and in those of 
his opponents, Jesus must have created 
the impression of being an innovator. 


It was felt that he had introduced some- 


thing new into the religious realm of his 
time. (Whether that which was “new” 
was good or -bad depended upon one’s 
point of view.) And if this is not, strictly 
speaking, true of the “historical Jesus” 
(and what, after all, do we really know 
about the “historical Jesus’’?!), it is cer- 
tainly true of the portrait of Jesus which 
emerges from any “harmony of the Gos- 
pels.” And it is likewise true of the 
Christ preached by Paul. 

Nevertheless, “Think 


not that I am come to destroy the law 


Jesus claimed: 


or the prophets I am not come to de- 
stroy, but to fulfill.” (Matthew 


Paul, 


based on the 


5:17.) 
kven whose whole theology is 
recognition that the rule 
of the Law had come to an end by rea- 
son of the “new dispensation,” will, on 
occasion, argue that “he that loveth an- 
other hath fulfilled the Law“ 


13:8)—as if there were. after all, still a 


Romans 


‘Law” which, in one way or another, 
nust be “fulfilled.”” Indeed, the whole 
Old ‘Testament’ is annexed. and the 
very name of “Israel” is pre-empted, by 


t] Church. 


By such means the new religion could 


me new 
profit by the prestige of the now rejected 
‘mother religion.” And it is often high- 
ly amusing to see the very same Old Tes- 
tament institutions, so fiercely attacked 
by the Church Fathers in their polemics 
against the Jews, defended by the iden- 
tical Church Fathers when the attackers 
were pagan philosophers and Gnostic 
heretics. The Church stood to gain by 
claiming Sinai as one of its foundations 
in addition to Golgotha. 

The pattern is repeated in the history 
of Christianity itself. The Pope derives 
his authority from being the successor 
of St. Peter; and St. Peter was ordained 
in his office by Jesus himself. Thus, the 
Catholic Church is the one and only 
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church founded by Christ. But when the 
Reformers came along, they also had no 
intention of establishing a new church. 
They merely wanted to restore the pris- 
tine purity of the “primitive church.” 
This latter was, of course, the only “au- 
thentic’” church, being so close, in point 
of time, to Jesus himself, and having 
been administered by his immediate dis- 
ciples. 

There is no difference in pattern when 
it comes to the modern attempts at “re- 
forming” Judaism. Reform Judaism, too, 
is not meant to be a departure from the 


“authentic” Tradition. On the 


Jewish 
contrary, it merely claimed to free Juda- 
ism from the doubtful accretions which 
had accumulated as a result of centuries 
of Ghetto existence. Reform wanted to 
“restore” the “pure” form of ‘classical’ 
Judaism, and, tending to disregard some 
two thousand years of Jewish history 
and development, it was, in time, to re- 
itself as the 


gard legitimate heir of 


“Prophetic Religion.” 

This kind olf approach forced the Or- 
thodox to demonstrate the legitimacy of 
the rabbinic succession, and the absolute 
necessity of recognizing the traditional 
Oral Law in order to make sense of the 
Written Law. We may compare this with 
the Roman Catholic claim that it is the 
Church which gives us the Bible in the 
first place (and not vice versa), so that 
the Church which is trusted to have 
transmitted the authentic Text must also 
be trusted when it comes to its interpre- 
tation. 

But there was a logic in the Reform 
position which cannot be denied. After 
all, an Amos or a Jeremiah, being reci- 
pients of revelation in their own right, 
and living, in point of time, much closer 
to Moses and Sinai, must have been 


much nearer to the “source” than, say, 


a 
os | 


Rabbi Judah the Prince in the second 
century—not to speak of Rabbi Joseph 
Caro in the sixteenth! If the great Proph- 
ets could lead blameless and acceptable 
lives without benefit of medieval ritual 
codes, so can the 19th-century German 
Jew! 

It will be recognized that both Ortho- 
dox and Reformer shared the same basic 
presupposition: the belief in a divine 
Revelation which took place at a given 
time, and which alone is the “source of 
authority” in religion. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the question about the ritual 
bath (miqwah) which was debated by the 
second conterence of Reform rabbis, held 
1845. 


wanted to know whether, for purposes 


in Frankfort in A congregation 
of fulfilling the commandment of the 
ritual bath, women could use the mu- 
nicipal bath at which “drawn waters” 


(mayim she-ubhim) were used, which 
were conducted by a pipe-line from the 
river to the bath-house, or whether the 
traditional requirements of immersing 
in “living waters” was absolute. The Re- 
form rabbis decided, contrary to the ac- 
cepted Halakhah, that “living waters” 
were not a conditio sine qua non, and 
that “drawn waters” may be used for 
this purpose. 

What is so remarkable about this de- 
cision is that it was reached by men 
who were quite outspokenly “Reform” 
in their religious approach. Instead of 
declaring the whole idea of a ritual bath 
for women null and void, a radical Re- 
former like Einhorn permits “drawn 
waters’, because, he claimed, the tradi- 
tional arrangements may have the result 
of making women forgo the duty of rit- 
ual immersion altogether. Though per- 
mitting the use of “drawn waters,” he 
still insists on the talmudic requirement 


that the vessel in which the immersion 
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takes place should have a small open- 


ing, and should be attached to the 
ground.? In this stipulation he is sup- 
ported by another “radical,” Samuel 
Hirsch.* Only Holdheim, though agree- 
ing to this decision ad hoc, wants to see 
a discussion about the abolition of the 
whole system of “theocratic-symbolical 
purification laws.”’* But even Holdheim 
would not deny the divine origin of the 
Law as such. He merely argued that its 
ceremonial and ritual provisions were 
inapplicable outside a theocratic Jewish 
State. 

Now, those are the same men who ad- 
vocated the most far-reaching reforms in 
matters of Sabbath observance, and in 
the laws of diet, marriage and divorce. 
They were also the men who pressed for 
services in the vernacular, for the ban- 
ishment of Hebrew from the synagogue. 
(And yet, be it noted, they also insisted 
on the study of Hebrew in the religious 
school, and on the retention of Hebrew 
for the Torah reading, for Hebrew was, 
after all, the language in which God had 
revealed His Law!) 

It was all a question of liberalizing 
the provisions of Talmud and codifiers, 
or, at most, of declaring a Biblical law 
to be no longer applicable in 19th-cen- 
tury Germany—never of making a clean 
break with what Orthodox and Reform- 
er alike considered to be the documents 
of Divine Revelation. 

But soon thereafter something hap- 
pened in the history of thought which 
was to bring about a radical change in 
the basic presuppositions. The theory 
of Evolution, first found to apply in the 
realm of zoology, was ultimately applied 





2 Protokolle & Aktenstuecke der zweiten Rab- 
biner-Versammlung. Frankfurt 1845, p. 186. 

8 Op. cit., p. 187. 

4 Op. cit, p. 182. 


to matters spiritual and religious as well. 
Once accepted as a plank in Reform’s 
platform, the theory of Evolution made 
it impossible to look to the past for au- 
thority, One could, of course, still believe 
in Revelation, though, with the help of 
the Higher Criticism of the Bible, the 
particular Revelation at Mount Sinai 
was more likely to be denied. God re- 
veals Himself in every age. His Revela- 
tion is unfolding only very gradually. 
It never took the form of a communi- 
cation of the whole and complete Truth 

with nothing left to reveal to succeed- 
ing generations. The past, at best, shows 
us, in Breasted’s phrase, the “Dawn of 
Conscience.” It cannot possibly be the 
authority for the present and the future. 
After all, the Reformers, assembled in 
Pittsburgh in 1885, could in all good 
conscience describe the Bible as “reflect- 
ing the primitive ideas of its own age.” 
(Second “plank” of the Pittsburgh Plat- 
form.) 

Here, then, an obvious break with the 
past had occurred—a change of perspec- 
tive which makes the Frankfort discus- 
sion about the miqwah, in 1815, appear 
closer in basic assumptions and motiva- 
tion to the pilpul of the old yeshibhoth 
than to the aspirations of American Re- 
form Judaism. It is for similar reasons 
that Simeon Bernfeld, in his Hebrew 
history of the Reform movement, pub- 
lished in 1900, could say, after tracing 
the history of Reform Judaism in Ger- 
many: 

“Various attempts were made after- 
wards in America, where the ‘rabbis’ as- 
sembled time and again to ‘reform Juda- 
ism’ and to make it compatible with the 
requirements of life. But those attempts 
have no place in a history of Judaism. 
We do not mean to imply that the Jews 


of America are not a part of the Jewish 
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nation ..... But we do believe that only 
that can be called ‘Reform’ which to a 
greater or lesser degree desires a rela- 
tionship with historical Judaism. Amer 
ican Judaism has no history; and those 
who come from abroad consciously sup- 
press the memories of the past. And since 
this is a new settlement, it pays no at- 
tention at all to any previous traditions; 
and its tie to the Judaism of history is 
very loose indeed.”’5 

Curiously enough, the one tie which 
the historian Bernfeld could still discern, 
that of Jewish nationhood, was itself 
most emphatically denied at the time by 
the American Reformers themselves. 
This denial is, of course, of greater in- 
terest to us in terms of the self-aware- 
ness of the American Reformers than as 
a criterion by which to measure the truth 
or falsehood of Bernfeld’s nationalist the- 
ory. At any rate, as far as the Reformers 
were concerned, nationhood was ruled 
out as a factor of their Judaism. (Fifth 
“plank” of the Pittsburgh Platform.) 

If, then, we understand Judaism in 
terms of what Mordecai Kaplan and his 
Reconstructionist followers would call 
the “sancta of the group,” the customs 
and ceremonies of Jewish life, the Pitts- 
burgh Reformers would have had but 
“a very loose tie indeed to the Judaism 
of history.” 

If, finally, Judaism be understood in 
terms of belief, which was really what 
the Reformers were getting at, then, in 
the light of the history of Jewish thought, 
we may indeed wonder if a confession 
of “ethical monotheism” alone is what 
makes Judaism “Jewish.” Surely, the au- 


thority of the ‘Torah had heretofore con- 


5 Toledoth haReformatziyon hadatith beYis- 
rael. Cracow, 1900, p. 234. My translation from 
the Hebrew. 


we 
~~ 


stituted no small measure of even the 
creedal content of Judaism! 

The stage was, therefore, set for a com- 
plete break with the past—a break which, 
in actual practice, had already occurred. 
But the remarkable thing is that the 
break was not consciously admitted in 
theory. The one or the other Reform 
Jewish family may have found their true 
spiritual home in the Unitarian Church, 
or even in one of the more traditional 
Christian denominations. Here and there 
a rabbi may have given up his pulpit in 
favor of more secular and non-denomi- 
national endeavors in the area of social 
betterment. One man, destined for the 
Reform rabbinate, actually founded the 
Ethical Culture movement. But the fact 
remains that the men assembled in Pitts- 
burgh in 1885 knew themselves to be 
Jews, and wanted to remain Jews. All 
this in spite of the fact that vast areas 
of the traditional content of Jewish be- 
lief and practice had been summarily 
rejected, while the theory of modern 
Jewish nationalism fared no better. 

It should be emphasized that we are 
concerned with the Reformers of 1885. 
It is true that, since that time, American 
Reform Judaism has undergone quite a 
different development. It has reacted to 
the tragedy in Europe and to the emer- 
gence of the State of Israel. It has drawn 
its leadership and its members from 
Jews of East European antecedents. It 
has bolstered up a very vague theology 
with a pronounced Jewish “folk-feeling.” 
It has tried to raise the emotional tem- 
perature of its worship services by the 
large-scale importation of “ceremonies 


and pageantry” of traditional 


prove- 
nance. But all this came at a later date, 
and was not foreseen by the men in Pitts- 
burgh. 


What matters to us in this context is 
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that, Bernfeld’s criticism notwithstand- 
ing, the men of the Pittsburgh Platform 
were not aware that their tie to the Juda- 
ism of history was “very loose indeed.” 
On the contrary, they were very passion- 
ate Jews, and very much concerned 
about the survival of Judaism on the 
new soil. What they called “Judaism” 
may have been much closer to Unitar 
Ethical 


to the Judaism of Tradition. But they 


ianism or to Culture than 


did not take the easy way out, though 
the opportunities were surely not lack- 
ing. Instead, they were following the 
typical pattern of the reformer and the 
What they 


“authentic” 


innovator. preached and 


Juda- 


ism, the Judaism of the early Hebrew 


taught was the only 


Prophets. Theirs was, as Isaac M. Wise 
had claimed, the real “orthodox” Juda 
ism—which, to quote Wise again, would, 
within a century, become the religion 
of all Americans. 

Different, then, as the presuppositions 
of American Retorm Judaism may have 


| 


been from those of the I 


Furope in rab 


binical conferences in Braunschweig, 
Frankfort, and Breslau, the insistence on 
the thoroughbred pedigree was common 
to both. The Bible, as we have noted, 


may have been regarded as “reflecting 


the primitive ideas of its own age.” but 


~ ; 


the men who said this about the Bible 


also said: “We hold that Judaism pre- 
sents the highest conception of the God 
idea as taught in our Holy Scriptures 
and developed and spiritualized by the 
Jewish teachers, in accordance with the 
moral and philosophical progress of thei 
respective ages. We maintain that Juda- 
ism preserved and defended, midst con- 
tinual struggles and trials, and under 
enforced isolation, this God idea as the 


central religious truth for the human 


(First 


Platform.) 


race.” “plank” of the Pittsburgh 

Critics have noted that the Pittsburgh 
Retormers seem to have been more con- 
cerned with the “God idea” than with 
God Himself, and this criticism may in- 
deed be justified. It may also be true 
that Kant and Hegel hal a great deal 
more to do with the Pittsburgh “God 
idea” than did the Holy Scriptures. But 
ill this should not blind us to the re- 
markable fact that the Pittsburgh Re 
formers did find it necessary to reter to 
the Scriptures and to the “Jewish teach- 
ers’ at all. It is here that they most bla- 
tantly fall into the customary pattern 
of the reformer. 

lo speak in terms ot an unconscLous, 


h “will to survive’ 


quasi-biological, Jewis 
in order to account for this ittempt on 
the part of the Pittsburgh Reformers to 


maintain their tie with the Judaism of 


lradition would be to take a very nal 


rOwW ina Paro hiak vicw ot the matter! 
When wt spoke oO} the customary pal 
tern of the reformer.” we had in mind 
on 1} 
i general, and not a specifically Jewish, 


phenomenon. Surely, it would be absurd 
to invoke the Jewish “will to survive’ 
by way of explaining Jesus’ and Paul's 
protessed link to the Law of Moses—let 
alone Luther's claim to have gone back 
to the state of affairs of the primitive 
church! 

It would seem to be more plausible 


to recognize the grip of the past on ail 


~ 


he 


religious manifestations—whether t 
appear in the garb of the reformer o1 
in that of the traditionalist. In his essay 
“Between the Sacred and the Profane,” 
Ahad Ha’‘am has described this univer- 


sal phenomenon.*® The “vessels” of re- 


ligion are always those associated with 


6 Kol Kitiive fhad Ha'’am. One-volume ed. 
lel-Aviv, 1956, p. 73 f. 


ote 
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an earlier period. Thus, for example, 
Ahad Ha’am points out that, centuries 
after the invention of the printing press, 
the hand-written Torah scroll is still a 
sine qua non of the synagogue, and that 
the ancient Egyptians used vessels of 
stone on certain festivals—which was a 
mere survival from the Stone Age in 
which those festivals originated, since 
the Egyptians had long since graduated 
to vessels of more precious materials. 
In that same essay (which, incidental- 
lv. is directed against the Reform at- 
tempt to dispense with traditional 
“forms’) Ahad Ha’am makes a distin 
won between sacred and prolane books 
1 distinction which may help us to 
understand why the Pittsburgh Reform- 
Scriptural back- 


Retorm 


ers insisted upon the 
ground, and why Judaism in 
general sees itself as the authentic “Pro- 


phetic Religion 


Profane books, Ahad Ha’am points 
out. tend to be discarded once a know! 
ede ol thei subject matter grows and 


spreads. Not even the trained scientists 


ot oul a iy read the iK tual wi rks of ( op 
ernicus, Keplet and Newton. But it 1s 


CJuUILE ditterent with sacred books. Wirt- 


; 


ness all the difterent things people, in 


various ages. have read into, and out of, 


the Bible 


ticular views 1n the 


They had to “find” their pat 
Bible: for had they 
not found them, their truth would not 
have been truth, nor would the Bible 
have been holy. 

Ahad Ha’am was satisfied with the 
mere recognition of this fact. For our 
own purposes it will be necessary to 
delve a little deeper into the reasons 
and motivations. Why is it that the re 
former or the innovator invariably in- 
sists that he is merely a restorer of the 
old? Why is it that the “sacred” is al 


wavs linked to the “traditional”? 


In the case of the individual reform- 
er, who has broken away from a tradi- 
tional home background, the reason is 
not far to seek. He wants to allay the 
guilt-feelings which are inevitably pro- 
duced by the break with his parental 
faith. One’s attitude towards religion 
is so inextricably intertwined with his 
childhood attitudes towards parental au- 
thority that a break with the one im- 
plies a break with the other. It is, there- 
fore, easier on the psyche if the break 
could be rationalized out of existence. 
| have not really broken with my paren 
tal religion, the Reformer says to him- 
self; I have merely developed a deeper 
understanding of the sources on which 
that religion is based. 

Thus, for example, the sincere Jewish 
convert to Christianity feels that he has 
a better understanding of the Hebrew 
Bible than has been attained by his erst 
while co-religionists. The Reform Jew 
teels that he understands the Hebrew 
Prophets better than did the Sages of 
Sura and Pumbeditha. In German R 
torm Judaism this process of rationa 
zation went turther than thus: An at 
tempt was made to justify all the inno 
vations of the Hamburg Temple (1818) 
even on the basis of the Talmud and 
the codes. Similar attempts have occa- 
sionally been made on American soil 
as well. Perhaps the very retention ol 
the Hebrew language in the Reform wot 
ship service—even if it be confined to 
but one sentence or two—is evidence of 
the desire to express the continuity, if 
not the actual identity, of the Reform 
way with that of the past. 

“The psychoanalyses of individuals,” 
says Freud,’ “have taught us that their 
earliest impressions, received at a time 

7 Moses and Monotheism. New York, Vintage 
Books, 1955, p. 107. 
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when they were hardly able to talk, man- 
ifest themselves later in an obsessive fash- 
ion, although those impressions them- 
selves are not consciously remembered.” 
And Freud significantly adds: “We feel 
that the same must hold good for the 
earliest experiences of mankind.” 

Here, then, we have made the tran- 
sition from the individual to the group. 
It can indeed be said for the generality 
of men that “remote times have a great 
attraction—sometimes mysteriously so— 
for the imagination.”’* This attraction 
of the remote times may, of course, be 
due to an illusion. As Freud says, “Prob- 
ably man still stands under the magi 
spell of his childhood, which a not un- 
biased memory presents to him as a time 
of unalloyed bliss.” But is it not just 
possible that there is a substantial basis 
to these early unconscious memories? 
Che memory of these “childhood experi- 
become somewhat 


ences” may have 


“biased,” but, in view of the universal 
spread of certain myths, we must assume 
that they have at least some factual basis, 
or that they are part ol what C. G. Jung 
calls the “collective unconscious.” 

Let us consider what Freud calls “the 
never forgotten dream of a Golden Age.” 
It has become fashionable in the apolo- 
getic writings of modern Judaism—in- 
spired as they are by evolutionary phi- 
losophies and 19th-century meliorism— 
to contrast the pagan myth of a Golden 
Age in the past with the alleged Hebrew 
“prophetic” view of the universal age 
of peace and brotherhood which is to 
What is 


usually ignored in such comparisons is 


dawn at the “end of time.” 


the fact that in the Prophets’ own un- 
derstanding of the “messianic era” the 
latter represents a return to the Para- 


disical state of affairs before the “fall.” 


8 Op. cit., Pp. 89 f 


“The wolf dwelling with the lamb,” 
in the eleventh chapter of Isaiah, is a 
projection into the future of the con- 
ditions described in the opening chap- 
ters of Genesis. And, in Jewish mysti- 
cism, Adam, as he was before his “fall,” 
becomes idealized as a Cosmic being 
which contains the whole world in it- 
self, and whose station is superior even 
to that of Metatron, the first of the an- 
gels. The Adam of the Bible corresponds 
on the anthropological plane to Adam 
Kadmon, the ontological primary man.? 

Myth, fact, or illusion—it all comes to 
the same. Man’s whole orientation in life 
is, at least partially, determined by the 
[hat is why Carl G. 


Jung'’’ finds the really 


grip of the past. 
“modern” man 
to be such a solitary creature. “He is so 
of necessity and at all times, for every 
step towards a fuller consciousness of 
the present removes him further from 
his original ‘participation mystique’ with 
the mass of men—from submersion in a 
common unconsciousness. Every step tor- 
ward means an act of tearing himself 
loose trom that all-embracing pristine 
unconsciousness which claims the bulk 
of mankind.” He thus becomes “unhis 
torical” in the deepest sense, and has es- 
tranged himself “from the mass of men 
who live entirely within the bounds of 
tradition.” 

Now, if there is one thing the reform 
er does not want to be it 1s solitary. His 
temperament is not that of the hermit 
or the recluse. He wants to influence 
the world of men; and the world of men, 
rightly or wrongly, has the tendency to 
credit the past with a more direct and 


“authentic” manifestation of the Divine. 


®* Cf. Gershom G. Scholem, Major Trends in 
Jewish Mysticism. Jerusalem, 1941, p. 276 
10 Modern Man in Search of a Soul. London, 


1933, p. 227 £. 
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If the author of Hebrews wants the 
recipients of his epistle to grant the fact 
that God “hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by his Son,” he has to make it 
quite clear at the outset that it is the 
same God “who at sundry times and in 
diverse manners spake in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets.” (Hebrews 
1: 1-2.) 

Thus it may be seen that the very 
psychological constitution of man makes 
it impossible for the grip of the past to 
be ever completely loosened from his 
spiritual life, or to be removed from 
his religious development. 


Two practical consequences follow for 
the modern theologian from all this. In 
the first place, his reforming zeal must 
be tempered by the recognition that just 
as, in the words of Leibnitz, natura non 
facit saltus, so does Revelation (and be 
it ever so “‘progressive”’) make no jumps. 
But this consequence is hardly more 
than advice to act with prudence and 
circumspection. The second consequence 
involves a task—the task of taking se- 
riously the universal human testimony 
that the past has known giants of the 
spirit whose accomplishments have as yet 
remained unsurpassed. 








RELIGION AND THE ACADEMIC COMMUNITY: 
THE CREATIVE TENSIONS OF FAITH 
AND LEARNING 


RICHARD L. 


FR aspects of higher education in the 

United States are as puzzling and 
complex as the problem of religion's 
Many 


been made to find an adequate wav to 


deal with this vital force within the con 


place within it. attempts have 


text of academic life, but only in rare 


instances has there been anything like 
unanimity of satisfaction with the re 
sults 
The oldest and most prestigious Ame! 
ican universities had their beginnings at 
time when America was an ethnically 
homogeneous Protestant country of An 


| 


»Saxon origin. Religion was not a 


problem for the oldest schools because 
the religious Itfe of the at idemi com 
munity reflected both the constituency 
of that community and, in many cases, 


the specific reason for the 


founding 
of the school. Harvard was Congrega- 
tionalist, Yale was in its own eyes some 
what more God-fearing Congregational 
ist, Kine’s College was Anglican, and 


eee OOOO SS 





Increasingly, American universities are ex 
panding and establishing Departments of Re 
ligion. On most large college campuses, Hillel 
Foundations conduct a program of religious ac 
tivities. The problems and prospects of religion 
in the academic community today are the con 
cern of the present essay by the Director of the 
Hillel Foundation in the Pittsburgh area. Rabbi 
Richard I 


Jewish Theological Seminary 


Rubenstein was ordained by the 


RUBENSTEIN 


Scotch-Irish Princeton was Presbyterian 
Fach of these schools has achieved ereat 
ness in its own wav. One of the some- 
times unpleasant concommitants ot AC a- 
demic greatness is that the university at 
tracts a pluralistic community of stu 
dents in which the once predominant 
majority becomes a small munority, al 
though they continue to hold a dispro 
portional share of the powel ind pres 
tige connected with the administration 
ot the college 

Last vear Harvard witnessed a violent 
disagreement with reg ird to the question 
of who might properly use the Harvard 
Memorial Church. In the controversy, 
the contradictory claims of the Univer 
sity's ties with Protestantism and the 
University’s responsibility to a pluralis- 
tic student and faculty community be- 
came dramatically apparent Although 
the violence of the controversy was tem 
pered and a working compromise was 
reached, the problem of the reconcilia- 
tion of the contradictory claims remains. 

The problem, however, is not pecul- 
iar to Harvard. It exists wherever a once 
Protestant school has become a cosmo- 
politan centre of academic research. No 
doubt, the universities do owe a very 
real debt and have a continuing com- 
mitment to the intentions of their origi- 


nal founders. On the other hand, a uni- 
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versity is not a museum of religious an- 
tiquities and some way has to be found 
of encouraging within the untversity the 
religious strivings of the non-Protestant 
students. Unfortunately, too often this 
is done in such a way that a very clear 
distinction is drawn between the Uni- 


versity Preacher and his 


Chaplain Ol 
official University Church and the unof- 


ficial and 


off-campus denominational 


groups. In such a setting, the religious 
strivings of a very large and important 


part of the student body which has 
much to add to the life of the univer- 
sity is often relegated to a distinctly sec- 
ond-class status. The student quickly 
learns that he can only participate fully 
in the religious life of the university if 
he is a member of the founding group 
or is able to accept its forms of worship 
und leadership. This is the only area of 
university life in which a point of view 
is privileged simply because of its an 
tiquity. I do not know of any good solu 
tion which would be acceptable to all 


parties the attitude of 


loo frequently 
xiministrators in the face of this prob 
lem is that students of other faiths ought 
to go elsewhere if they do not like what 
they find. This attitude is considerably 
more widespread than is apparent in 
public statements. What is missing in 
such an attitude is an awareness of the 
loss to the life of the university which 
is attendant upon the failure to find a 
way to give all religious commitments 
equal expression. 

Most American students do not go to 
Ivy-league schools but to state-supported 
public universities. Here the problem ot 
the integration of religious life within 
the academic community is somewhat 
different. In spite of the fact that the 
original student bodies of the state uni- 


versities were also originally Protestant, 


there have been constitutional bars 
against the establishment of a privileged 
position for the Protestant majority. In 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
the state universities tended to accord 
de facto recognition to the Protestant 
majority, but in the twentieth century 
there was, for a long time, a very delib- 
erate attempt to relegate all religions to 
an off-campus status rather than face the 
possibilities of on-campus inter-religious 
unpleasantness. That attitude is general- 
ly recognized as no longer tenable. The 
vitality of religion as a cultural force, 
the necessity of establishing a liaison be- 
tween university counselling endeavors 
and religious counselling, the role of re- 
ligion in preserving ethnic commitments, 
and the sheer weight of the denomina- 


work 


have changed the earlier point of view. 


tional investments in 


collegiate 
Separation of the religious and academic 
communities has ended in fact. There 
are, however, problems of enormous com- 
plexity involved in finding an adequate 
meeting ground for the two forces. It 
will be a long time before a satisfactory 
pattern is established that has the gen- 
eral consent of the majority of the non- 
Ivy schools and of the interested denom- 
inations. 

Ihe recent appearance of Religion 
and the State University edited by Erich 
A. Walter (University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor) is an indication of both the 
strength of community interest in the 
problem and the many difhculties which 
continue to beset its development. Wal- 
ter’s effort is one of the first serious at- 
tempts to offer a symposium in print 
dealing with the problem. It is, unfor- 
tunately, at best an inadequate and be- 
ginning attempt. Often, the informed 
reader finds what it ignores or glosses 


over far more significant than what it 
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includes. In spite of the presence of es- 
says by two Jews (Arthur Lelyveld and 
Will Herberg) and one Catholic (John 
Courtney Murray), the book, in so far 
as it approximates a consensus, does so 
from that Protestant view which is closest 
to administrative within the 
fundamental 
tensions of religious work in universities 


circles 
universities. One of the 


resides precisely in this differentiation 
of on-campus and off-campus groups. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the frequently 
platitudinous level of much of the dis- 
cussion in which responsible men are 
somewhat less than frank in saying what 
is really on their minds, the reader does 
get a partial insight into the problem’s 
complexities. Regrettably, many of the 
greatest difficulties are not touched on 
at all. 

There are in reality two major prob- 
lematic areas in the new confrontation 
of religion and the academic communi- 
ty. The two forces are in contact and 
conflict in the problem of the academic 
and “impartial” teaching of religion as 
well as in the problem of developing 
an adequate rapport between the uni- 
versities and the denominationally spon- 
sored religious foundations on campus. 
Both areas will remain in tension in the 
foreseeable future. This is due neither 
to deliberate ill-will nor to malice on 
anybody's part. The dilemmas and dif- 
ficulties are almost inescapable. In all 
likelihood a modus vivendi approximat- 
ing satisfaction will sooner be reached 
in dealing with the foundations than 
in dealing with the academic teaching 
of religion. This is because of the logic 
of university development. Universities 
originally developed as communities of 
scholars. Their institutional and cor- 
porate aspects developed much later. 
There is probably still enough elasticity 


in the structures to permit continuing 
accommodation to new communities like 
the foundations. 

There are pitfalls confronting every 
attempt to solve this problem of the 
academic teaching of One 
been that committed 
scholars of Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish background be engaged who are sci- 
entifically trained in the history and lit- 
erature ol 


religion. 
suggestion has 


their respective traditions. 
This suggestion recognizes the difficulties 
involved in attempting to deal “impar- 
tially” with a tradition other than one’s 
own. This view also takes cognizance of 
the impossibility of any one man or 
group of men to master and achieve 
adequacy even in his own tradition. It 
is utterly impossible for any scholar to 
do so for all three. In the Walter vol- 
ume, John Courtney Murray makes an 
excellent point when he suggests that 
what is at stake between the religious 
communities is nothing so simple as dif- 
ferences of point of view about dubious 
propositions in theology and ontology; 
the differences are, according to- Mur- 
ray, the differences of different types of 
men, with different styles of interior life. 
If Murray is correct, the rarest capacity 
for empathy will be required of teachers 
called upon to teach traditions other 
than their own. These qualities are sel- 
dom to be found and certainly are not 
available in the requisite numbers. 
This view has been strongly opposed 
not only by scholars outside of the area 
of religious work but even by some theo- 
logians. In 1955 President Nathan Pusey 
in his annual report to the Harvard 
Board of Overseers called for the teach- 
ing of religion by committed scholars. 
He suggested that only such committed 
scholars could do justice to their subject 
matters. This view was emphatically chal- 
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lenged by an influential segment of the 
Harvard faculty. One of the most vocal 
of Mr. Pusey’s critics was Prof. Morton 
White, chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy. Prof. White’s reactions to 
Mr. Pussey’s stand were expressed in an 
address given in the Fall of 1956 at the 
B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation at Harv- 
ard University. ‘These remarks were later 
reprinted in article form in Confluence 
magazine. Prof. White maintained that 
there is no essential difference between 
the competence and impartiality re- 
quired of a scholar teaching in the field 
of religion and one teaching in any oth- 
er field. He pointed out that men in 
philosophy frequently teach ideas and 
systems sympathetically with which they 
are in strong disagreement. He also sug- 
gested that, were such scholars unable 
to meet such standards of scholarly dis- 
interest, then their proper roles did not 
lie within the academic community. He 
specifically questioned the appropriate- 
ness of a non-sectarian university spon- 
soring a Divinity School for the training 
of Protestant ministers. When the Me- 
morial Church controversy developed a 
year and a half later White’s remarks 
were remembered, quoted nationally, 
and were influential in determining one 
segment of opinion at Harvard. Since 
then White has written a book dealing 
in part with this subject. 

One of the interesting things about 
the original meeting at which White 
spoke was that Prof. John Dillen- 
berger, formerly Parkman Professor of 
Theology at Harvard, who shared the 
plattorm 


agreed that it was possi- 


ble for a man to teach and under- 
stand traditions other than his own. 
With regard to the problem of the Di- 
vinity School, 


Dillenberger suggested 


that the mere facticity of history had 


determined its role. In making this point 
Dillenberger was mindful of a problem 
which escapes solution. In one sense 
there can be no such thing as a Chris- 
tian or a Jewish university. The goal of 
the university is the disciplined and im- 
partial teaching and discovery of knowl- 
edge. Before its quest for truth, no re- 
ligious position whose ultimate claims 
are beyond definitive validation by the 
methods of research acceptable in all 
other disciplines is or can be privileged. 
On the other hand, all universities are 
rooted in concrete human communities 
in which particular religious afhrmations 
and ethnic ties are usually decisive. The 
very ability of the university to tran- 
scend the interests and special outlook 
of its founding community is perhaps 
its greatest tribute to that community 
and the measure of the university's con- 
tinuing debt to it. It is interesting that 
in his talk, White described the ideal 
Divinity School and the ideal university 
freely admitting that no empirical ex- 
ample could be found. This may be the 
key to the difference between Pusey and 
White. The administrator is above all 
mindful of the human realities with 
which he must cope. The philosopher 
can structure essences which even he will 
admit have a no “where” and a no 
“when”. Nevertheless, essences are im- 
portant and they may serve as guides in 
achieving a clarity not available in the 
midst of the human situation. 

Oddly enough, White’s position which 
is rooted in a liberal reaction against 
the intrusion of too much religion in 
the university is not overly dissimilar to 
that of Roland H. Bainton of Yale in 
Religion and the State University. Bain- 
ton agrees with Murray that the dis- 
ciplined study of religion is a necessity 
within the university community but 
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doubts the possibility of finding the re- 
sources and the personnel for depart- 
ments of religion in which Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish points of view are 
represented. He feels it should be pos- 
sible to find impartial Protestants to do 
the job with the occasional help of Ro- 
man Catholics and Jews on a part 
time basis. What Bainton proposes has 
been the method of dealing with the 
academic presentation of religion in 
most colleges. Unfortunately, as we have 
suggested, it is humanly impossible for 
any one man to master and achieve ade- 
quacy in his own tradition. It is utterly 
impossible for him to do so for all three. 
The result is that the best-intentioned 
and most liberal Protestant professor of 
religion inevitably distorts or misrepre- 
sents Judaism and Catholicism unless he 
is a specialist in them. Will Herberg 
does a major service in highlighting this 
problem in his article in the Walter vol- 
ume. The difficulties are immense no 
matter who is right. If only committed 
theologians can adequately present their 
own traditions, then state universities 
uesiring departments of religion must in 
fact impose religious tests on its faculty 
in at least this one field. This would 
probably be constitutionally invalid and 
would rightly be opposed by many who 
are otherwise deeply concerned with the 
presentation of religion within the aca- 
demic community. The other alternative, 
ignoring religion in the curriculum, or 
allowing its “impartial” presentation by 
a single scholar is even worse. 

The other major area of the meeting 
of religion and higher education is in 
the work of the extra-curricular religious 
foundations on campus. In recent years, 
every major religious denomination in 
the United States has established reli- 


gious foundations or campus churches 


for the very specialized task of working 
with the college student in the university 
environment at all the important aca- 
demic centres. The investment in this 
work is enormous. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been invested in the real 
property of the foundations alone. Some 
of the denominational university struc- 
tures are valued at over one million 
dollars. Budgets are similarly high. This 
is one measure of the value which is 
placed upon an enterprise in our cul- 
ture. Yet, in spite of this investment, 
none of the denominations seems to have 
arrived at an internally satisfying con- 
ception of their tasks or their goals. Most 
informed and concerned personalities 
within the denominational groups are 
convinced of the value of the work but 
are not entirely sure of what the work 
is or should be. There may be more 
health than confusion in this. All of the 
denominational groups seem to be fun- 
damentally concerned with the growth 
and maturation of the total personalities 
of their members rather than with nar- 
rowly sectarian or dogmatic concerns. It 
is the human equation that calls forth 
the ambiguities. The best campus work- 
ers, though rooted in their own tradi- 
tions and attacking the problems of hu- 
man growth and human value from the 
standpoint of their traditions, are, nev- 
ertheless, very free of narrower institu- 
tional concerns and address themselves 
primarily to the human drama which 
they meet. 

That human drama has an immense 
range. While the student is usually re- 
lated to the academic faculty and cur- 
riculum on levels of restricted depth 
save where the relationship to the teach- 
er overflows these limits and becomes 
decisive, the levels of relatedness to the 


foundation often go to the very core of 
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his being. The student does not cease 
to be a growing, feeling, suffering hu- 
man being while his major enterprise is 
the learning process. Campus religious 
workers are confronted with a range of 
problems far in excess of that confront- 
ing the average professor. The religious 
worker may be called upon to teach, su- 
pervise religious services, act as liaison 
with the university administration, guide 
research, administer a foundation house, 
provide religious information whenever 
needed, deal with students’ and some- 
times faculty personal problems concern- 
ing such matters as personality adjust- 
ment, sex, conversion, intermarriage, 
family disorders, and even suicide. In 
this he is, of course, no different from 
any sensitive rabbi, priest, or minister. 
Che religious concern inevitably touches 
the psyche at a far deeper level than 
the somewhat fragmentary concerns olf 
academic and professional training. 

In spite of and perhaps because of the 
range of roles assumed by the religious 
worker, one of the major problems faced 
by all foundations is the ambiguity olf 
status of the campus religious worker. 
This relates directly to his self-image 
and hence to his efficiency in his work. 
Usually, the campus religious worker 
lacks all of the accoutrements of status 
possessed by his academic colleages. He 
is not a faculty member. More often 
than not he has little or no voice in 
the determination of religious policy on 
the part of the university administra- 
tion unless he has developed a talent 
for the difficult role of the emminence 
gris who unofficially and by virtue of 
personal contact can work behind the 
scenes. This is unfortunately not the 
healthiest way to influence policy. Furth- 
ermore, he often is not only an outsider 


to the faculty but to his own ministerial 


colleagues as well. The professors are 
quick to discern the cleric in him and 
the clerics are equally quick to discern 
the academician. To the one group he 
is often too orthodox, to the other group 
he arouses the suspicion of theological 
unreliability. Furthermore, his work is 
rewarded neither as well as the best cler- 
ics nor as well as the best academicians. 
[his is certainly the measure of how 
society values his work. He must have 
a strong self-image to place his own dif- 
ferent autonomous value on it. The rap- 
id turn-over of personnel in campus re- 
ligious work indicates that many men 
can not make the adjustment. Further: 
more, there is the problem of the reli- 
gious worker as a family man. In our 
society, social connections are usually 
determined by professional association 
or religious activities. In both the cam- 
pus worker is an outsider, He is barred 
from the interchange of contact and 
conflict which faculty meetings offer. On 
the other hand, religious differences of- 
ten make it difhcult for him to achieve 
close friendships with his colleagues do- 
ing similar work on campus. There is 
often something very lonely about the 
life of a campus religious worker. 
Lacking either academic status or the 
status which comes from leading a re- 
ligious community, the religious worker 
finds that he is usually dependent upon 
the university administration’s good will 
to do his work. With the best will in 
the world, the relationship is not an 
even one. He must get along with the 
university for his work to be tenable. 
The university need not get along with 
him. As a result, campus religious work- 
ers often underestimate themselves and 
the value of their work. They often fail 
to intuit the fact that they have decisive 


influences on students in a way in which 
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a professor offering a didactic subject 
matter cannot. Furthermore, although 
religious workers on campus usually find 
difficulty in getting the attendance or 
the interest they think they should have, 
very often the average foundation with 
a much smaller budget has a more deci- 
sive influence over students than single 
academic departments. This is, I believe, 
a more realistic measure of their efficacy 
than the self-defeating disappointments 
experienced by many of the men when 
they cannot create a mass movement on 
campus. 

One of the most significant ways in 
which the foundation contributes to aca- 
demic life is through its study program. 
Frequently, the foundations offer avant 
garde programs which are culturally 
in advance of anything dealt with by 
the academic faculty in curriculum. Last 
year, the Baptist Student Federation at 
Harvard offered an exhibition of Ger- 
man expressionist art which was intro- 
duced by a lecture by Paul Tillich. This 
was definitely in advance of much that 
was offered in this field in the academic 
curricula of many schools. A perusal of 
the course offerings at the various B’nai 
B'rith Hillel Foundations will include 
discussions and lectures on such widely 
diverse cultural influences as Freud, 
Hegel, Heidegger, Buber, Rosenzweig, 
Kierkegaard, Kafka and others too num- 
erous to mention. David Bakan’s book 
Sigmund Freud and the Jewish Mystical 
Tradition was originally offered in part 
as a series of lectures given at the B'nai 
B'rith Hillel Foundations at Harvard, 
Missouri and Brandeis. William Barrett 
has noted in his book /rrational Man 
that much of the genuinely avant garde 
cultural and intellectual strivings in 
contemporary America have taken place 


outside of the professional academic cir- 


cles. In many places the religious foun- 
dations have been quite moribund, yet 
to a surprising extent they have been 
freer to experiment and to create than 
many other departments of the univer- 
sity. 

One area in which the lack of aca- 
demic prestige of the religious worker 
is actually a help and a challenge is in 
his role as teacher. There is much satis- 
faction in knowing that the students who 
attend foundation lectures do so with- 
out recompense in the form of course 
credit. If they continue to attend, they 
do so because they derive benefit from 
the lectures that they cannot get else- 
where. To be successful, the campus re- 
ligious worker must be at least as com- 
petent a pedagogue as his academic col- 
leagues. Nevertheless, the personal dif- 
ficulties involved are sufhciently great to 
assure a continued turn-over of person- 
nel. There are few men who can realis- 
tically make a life career of this work. 
Perhaps, if the field were stabilized and 
better defined it would be possible to 
“attract more people on a permanent 
basis. 

Another important area of campus 
work which has received inadequate at- 
tention is that of religious counselling. 
Walter’s book has an article on counsel- 
ling by Prof. Seward Hiltner of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It ignores all of the 
major problems. No period in life sees 
as many changes as does the college pe- 
riod, This is the time when what Erik 
H. Erikson calls “the crisis of identity” 
is at its height. Most of life’s important 
decisions are made while a student is at 
college or graduate school. In contem- 
porary America this often includes one’s 
choice of mate. Inevitably, no amount 
of bravado can disguise from the student 
the anxiety ridden problems he must 
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face. He must learn to achieve indep- 
endence of parents without a scarring 
rupture which leaves his parents a per- 
manent problem. He must learn to make 
and live with his own choices, and each 
and every student is a smoldering vol- 
cano of sexual need which cannot ade- 
quately be met in the college environ- 
ment. Ihere are bound to be malad- 
justments and even breakdowns. It is no 
secret that this is a continuing problem 
on every campus. Frequently, the stu- 
dent is reluctant to seek any help. He 
may be afraid that he will be stigmatized 
as being “sick” or “different.” Our cul- 
ture which makes so much of success 
has yet to learn how to deal adequately 
with failure. For many reasons, the re- 
ligious worker is frequently called upon 
to be of counselling assistance in depth 
to emotionally disturbed students. In 
spite of all recent discussion of religion 
and mental health, sometimes these coun- 
selling sessions can do real and perma- 
nent damage to the counsellee. In all 
but the most superficial counselling sit- 
uations, the counsellee transfers emo- 
tions which were experienced in other 
and usually forgotten situations with 
other personalities to his relationship 
with the counsellor. This is of course 
the transference neurosis of which Freud 
and others of the psychoanalytic school 
speak. Since the religious worker repre- 
sents the authority of religion and mor- 
als at least in the mind of the counsellee, 
the transferences are inevitable. Unfor- 
tunately, it takes considerable skill in the 
handling of such transferences so that 
they can be used to therapeutic advan- 
tage. Few persons without disciplined 
knowledge of the dynamics of the pro- 
cedure can possibly handle this effec- 
tively. In addition, unless the counsel- 


lor has his own emotions very much 


under control, he too may be transfer- 
ring emotions of an earlier period to 
the present situation. Instead of aiding 
the student, the counsellor may uncon- 
sciously use the student for his own neu- 
rotic gain under the guise of help- 
ing. There is one protection against this. 
no man without disciplined training 


should engage in counselling unless 
his counselling is very superficial or un- 
der the guidance and control of a train- 
ed psychiatrist. It would be most inter- 
esting to learn what percentage of the 
religious counsellors have psychiatric 
consultants available to them in their 
work. Religious counselling in the uni- 
versity is absolutely essential. Unfortu- 
nately, psychic traumas occur under a 
multiplicity of conditions in which they 
hardly seem to occur at all. They need 
not have cinematic drama to be very 
real and permanently damaging. Last 
year a Boston psychiatric informed me 
that three of the students of Harvard 
College whom I had referred to him 
had dangerously suicidal tendencies. He 
pointed out the danger that, had these 
students uncovered areas of emotional 
instability during improperly supervised 
counselling sessions, they might have 
acted ott their tendencies. The coun- 


fraught with 


possibilities of real and permanent dam- 


selling situation is as 
age to the psyche of the counsellee, if 
surgery 
carried out by a person with the best 


improperly supervised, as is 
will in the world but no training. The 
religious counsellor will continue to be 
one of the principal counselling resources 
on campus. Frequently students are fear- 
ful that, were they to turn to university 
psychiatrists or psychologists, their prob- 
lems would become a permanent part of 
their records thereby endangering their 


professional futures. This fear is, of 
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course, unfounded. It is nevertheless ex- 
tremely pervasive. There are few areas 
of campus religious life in need of great- 
er attention than the proper training 
and supervision of the campus religious 
worker for his counselling function. Hilt- 
ner does not even discuss this problem 
nor does it appear anywhere else in Re- 
ligion and the State University. 
Another decisive problem which is 
hardly ever discussed openly is the fact 
that the administration of American uni- 
versities with the exception of the de- 
nominationally supported Jewish and 
Catholic schools is a Protestant monop- 
oly. Few professions are as dominated 
by Protestants as the profession of uni- 
versity administration. It would un- 
doubtedly be the experience of most re- 
ligious workers that the vast majority 
of administrators are eminently fair in 
their work and, if anything, bend over 
backwards to give all religious groups 
their proper due. Nevertheless, people 
tend to think of religion in terms of 
what is closest to their experience and 
to feel that the religion of other groups 
is essentially analogous to what they 
know. Since Protestantism is generally 
speaking non-liturgical and essentially 
creedal and confessional, it may often 
be difficult for Protestants to understand 
the liturgical Catholic communion and 
ceremonial and ethnic Judaism. John 
Courtney Murray's contention that the 
different religious groups engender dif- 
ferent types of men may seem odd to 
people who still terid to see all religions 
as separated only by confessional differ- 
ences, yet it accords more with the real 
nature of religious differences. Certain- 
ly, the old way of looking at religious 
differences as mere differences of opinion 
accepted uncritically a very Protestant 


point of view. The problem of under- 


standing and interpreting the groups 
may be subtle, but there are situations 
in which it is important. More than se- 
mantics is involved. There have been 
occasions when distinguished university 
leaders have spoken of the need to 
strengthen religion within the academic 
community when what they really meant 
was that there was a need to strengthen 
Protestantism. The teaching of Matthew 
or the Fourth Gospel is certainly a part 
of the teaching of religion. Yet, one can 
hardly teach either fairly and ignore 
the Pharisaic context out of which Chris- 
tianity arose. As a matter of fact, reli- 
gion will not be properly and impar- 
tially taught within the university com- 
munity until students become aware of 
such facts as that the Pharisees were not 
unreasoning hypocrites who stressed the 
letter rather than the spirit of the Law. 
Unfortunately, even “impartial” courses 
in religion leave not only Christian but 
also Jewish students with this prejudice. 

Perhaps the reason for the complex- 
ity of the problem is the fact that under 
the best of circumstances, the religious 
communities are and remain in an un- 
ending tension. They do not say to each 
other, “We basically stand for the same 
things.” They know very well that if 
Judaism is right in its interpretation of 
Christian beginnings then Christianity is 
wrong. Similarly, the Reformation rep- 
resents a vast gulf separating Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism. Again, they can- 
not both be right. The tensions of a 
multiplicity of contradictory affirmations 
will continue to beset the issues of re- 
ligion within the academic community. 

It may seem paradoxical but the re- 
ligious denominations on campus are 
often able to cooperate to the greatest 


extent in establishing mutually helpful 
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projects when their differences are made 
altogether explicit. There is much room 
for common endeavor and the groves ol 
Academe will greatly benefit from the 
very vital tensions of religious life. In 
many areas of experience the university 
is able to reduce life to verbal and con- 


ceptual formulation before presenting it 


to the student. For better or for worse, 
in confronting religion, the verbal and 
the conceptual must fall away. The 
university will have no choice but to 
face life directly and without the many 
safeguards that such formulation can 
interpose. There is much health in this 


open and ongoing confrontation. 








THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF MUSSAR 


ZVI E. KURZWEIL 


he Mussar (ethical self-perfection) 

movement which originated in Lith- 
uania in the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century is associated with the name of 
Rabbi Israel Lipkin-Salanter though it 
would not be true to history to regard 
him as its sole initiator. Many of its 
ideas were already conceived of by the 
Gaon of Wilna and its ideals were em- 
bodied in the life of Rabbi Israel’s teach- 
er, the saintly Rabbi Zundel of Salant. 
In a wider sense, Rabbi Israel was pre- 
ceded by a long line of Jewish moralists 
of medieval and modern times the best 
known of whom are Bachvya ibn Pakuda, 
author of The Duties of the Heart, Ga- 
birol (Tikun Midat Hanefesh), Rabbi 
Jonah of Gerondi (Gates of Repentence) 
and, in the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century, Rabbi Moshe Hayim Luzzato, 
whose The Path of the Upright has been 
translated into English by Mordecai M. 
Kaplan. 

When comparing in a general way 
Rabbi Israel Salanter with the earlier 
Jewish moralists we can immediately see 
two striking differences between them. 
The earlier moralists, despite the in- 
SS 

Within recent years, there has been a re- 
awakened interest in that unique 19th century 
movement, Mussar, which sought and succeeded 
in some circles in establishing a new, ethical 


emphasis in Judaism. Here, the author, Senior 
Lecturer in the Department of Modern Lan- 


guages at the Haifa Technion, while critically 


examining some of the implications of the teach- 
ings of the movement for modern educational 


practice, pauses to assess its present-day impact. 


fluence they exercised, never became the 
heads of what may be termed a move- 
ment of Mussar. Whereas the earlier 
Jewish moralists are known mainly by 
their books which have become the sole 
instruments for the dissemination of 
their ideas, it is the inspiring personal- 
ity and life example of Rabbi Israel 
Salanter which impressed itself upon his 
disciples and at least, to some extent, 
ilso upon a whole generation of pious 
Jews. The posthumous publication by 
his pupils of some of his writings—main- 
ly homilies and private letters addressed 
to them—has helped to create a new 
Mussar literature which sustained the 
movement and spread its ideas. 

However, the movement started by 
Rabbi Israel of Salant has never become 
large. It was mainly confined to the 
circles of Torah scholars and Yeshiva 
students. But in these circles it wrought 
a profound and almost revolutionary 
change, both in religious outlook and 
way of life. 

Nor has it ever assumed the charac- 
teristics of a popular movement. It has 
not demanded the submission of the in- 
dividual to the authority of its leaders. 
On the contrary, by its rigorous de- 
mand for the individual’s self-perfection 
through his own intellectual and spir- 
itual efforts it has, unlike Chassidism, 
accentuated the self-dependence of the 
individual and enhanced his dignity and 
worth. The writer Abraham Kariv says 
in a recent article on Lithuanian Jewry: 
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“The Lithuanian movement of Mussar, 
sustained by the élite of Lithuanian 
Jewry, enhanced the dignity of the in- 
dividual. Not only did the man of Mus- 
sar not cast away his own self to sub- 
merge it in the collective personality of 
the group, but, on the contrary, he was 
most anxious to preserve and cultivate 
a 

Viewed against the background of his 
time, Rabbi Israel Salanter strikes a new 
note by accentuating the importance of 
Mussar without which, in his view, no 
Jew can ever acquire a full measure of 
“fear of Heaven” nor attain that spir- 
ituality which flows from the preoccupa- 
tion with it. His urgent insistence on 
the study of Mussar as the sine qua non 
of higher Jewish education implies a 
two-fold notions 
concerning Judaism. First, it expresses 
his belief in the insufficiency of Talmud 
as the sole and all-inclusive vehicle of 
Jewish education. More important still, 


criticism of current 


his urgent insistence on the study of 
Mussar at Yeshtvot stems from his deep 
conviction that the undue accentuation 
of the Commandments concerning our 
relation to God and the neglect of that 
sphere of Judaism which deals with the 
relation between man and man has led 
to an impoverishment and a distortion 
of Judaism. Thus we read in Even Yis- 
rael (p. 58), “In our country—Lithuania 
—the average Jew has trained himself 
in the observance of the dietary laws to 
such an extent that without any effort 
he not only abstains from the use of 
prohibited food but even abhors it. On 
the other hand, dishonesty in commer- 
cial relations is a frequent occurence. 
Many do not trouble themselves to find 
out whether their dealings with their 
fellow-men are always honest and not a 
few will even attempt to cover their dis- 


honest actions when they are found out. 
Now when we ask, how does it happen 
that the ceremonial law is automatically 
observed at great sacrifice of comfort and 
money, while the ethical is often dis- 
regarded—a sin which according to the 
Rabbis neither the Day of Atonement 
nor death can atone—we can give only 
this answer: The long training of the 
Jew, theoretically and practically, in the 
observance of the dietary laws has had 
the result that in following his own na- 
ture he feels an abhorrence for every- 
thing ritually unclean, while the ethical 
teachings of the Torah theoretically nev- 
er formed such an important part of the 
body of Jewish studies as the dietary 
laws, and practically did not offer them- 
selves as an exercise in virtue but as 
something convenient and useful. This, 
however, is to be greatly regretted; the 
ethical teachings of the Torah are a most 
important part thereof, and in practical 
life we must train ourselves so that we 
may no longer obey the dicta of moral- 
ity reluctantly as a severe rule, but that 
we may follow them with the natural 
bent of our desires’? 

There is an intellectualistic strain in 
the educational philosophy of Rabbi Is- 
rael Salanter. He believed in the Socra- 
tic doctrine that virtue is knowledge and 
thought that our moral sensitiveness be- 
comes sharpened by the daily study of 
Jewish ethical writings. In keeping with 
this educational principle is his demand 
for a more intensive study of the Hoshen 
Mishpat in Yeshivot because in his view 
a man’s preoccupation with civil law 
cannot fail to impress itself upon his 
mind and develop his sense of justice 
in his dealings with men. 





1 The quotation from Even Yisrael appears 


here in the very free paraphrase of Louis Ginz- 
berg. 
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Mussar presupposes introspection and 
contemplation and aims at developing 
the human faculty for critical self-analy- 
sis. It is permeated by a deep respect 
for the phenomena of the soul and the 
mind which are viewed no less seriously 
than matters of physical health. Charac- 
teristic in this respect is an auto-bio- 
graphical remark in his /geret Hamussar 
where Rabbi Israel Salanter speaks of 
his opposition to Pilpul (casuistry) in the 
study of the Talmud. Already in his 
youth he had decided to give up Pilpul 
and fix his mind only on the plain, 
straightforward interpretation of Tal- 
mudic texts. But then he realized that 
his desire to show the strength of his 
intellect had become too strong and it 
threatened to “sweep away the fence of 
truth. And so I said to myself it is better 
for me to use Pilpul and thus free my- 
self from the shackles of the yetzer.”? 

The writings of Rabbi Israel Salan- 
ter show a peculiar tendency to analyze 
the springs of human conduct and probe 
into the nature of sin. When the author 
of Hafetz Hayim had brought out his 
famous book on lashon hara (malicious 
gossip), Rabbi Israel Salanter warmly 
welcomed the publication and expressed 
the view that such books should be writ- 
ten on every one of man’s sinful incli- 
nations because “every human quality 
represents a complete field of study and 
without such study we remain ignorant 
of the motives of human behaviour.” 

It goes without saying that Rabbi Is- 
rael Salanter’s accentuation of the ethi- 
cal teachings of Judaism does not im- 
ply a critical attitude to the dogmatic 
basis of Halakhah, though he was mis- 
understood by the spokesmen of the 
Haskalah movement of his time who 


saw in him a progressive man who might 





2 See Even Yisrael, p. 61. 


be won over for the ideas of Haskalah. 
They went so far as to offer him the 
leadership of a Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary which was to be opened in Wilna 
with the support of the Russian gov- 
ernment and run on progressive lines. 
Because of this offer and the pressure 
which was brought to bear upon him 
to accept it, Rabbi Israel Salanter de- 
cided to leave Wilna and removed to 
Kovno. 

In Halakhic matters he continued in 
the tradition of Lithuanian scholars who 
were renowned for erudition, intellec- 
tual acumen and the courage to differ, 
whenever they felt it was justified, from 
the rulings of earlier authorities. These 
qualities enabled Rabbi Israel Salanter 
to make lenient judicial decisions when- 
ever he thought that circumstances jus- 
tified it. His biographers quote many 
examples of his leniency in Halakhic 
matters, which show great wisdom as 
well as flexibility in the application of 
Halakhic principles to complex human 
situations. 

On principle he does not seem to have 
opposed the study of secular sciences. 
There is evidence in his writings of his 
own reading in the philosophical and 
psychological literature of his time. His 
main objection to the establishment of 
a modern Rabbinical Seminary in Wilna 
was based on his conviction that a rabbi 
could not be expected to master the 
entire body of Jewish tradition unless 
he concentrated all his efforts on the 
study of Talmud and Codes. In a letter 
to Dr. Trachtenberg in which he jus- 
tifies his opposition to the establishment 
of the Wilna Seminary he says: “In or- 
der that a rabbi may be able to solve 
properly any difficult (Halakhic) prob- 
lem which in the case of poor people 


may be questions impinging upon their 
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lives, he must have a wide and funda- 
mental knowledge of all the branches 
of Torah. He must also be inspired by 
I do 


not believe that the students of such an 


deep faith and “fear of Heaven’. 


institution would fulfil all these require- 
ments.’"? 

A considerable part of Rabbi Israel 
Salanter’s writings is devoted to the ques- 
tion of the efficacy of Mussar, Le. its 
psychological influence on man. In o1 
der to clarify this point we have to sum- 
marize his theory of sin which is the 
basis of his educational philosophy of 
M ussar. 

The sinfulness of man springs from 
his yetzer ha-ra (evil impulse) which 
moralists and philosophers of religion 
have interpreted in two different ways. 
Some say that the yetzer ha-ra is the “im- 
pure spirit” (koach ha-tumah) which en- 
ters into man and causes him to act sin 
fully. Others identify it with the sensual 
desire in man (koach taavat ha-adam) 
that often makes him mustake momen 
tary pleasure for the true good which 
we ought to pursue. Rabbi Israel Salan- 
ter accepts both interpretations as right 
and complementary; for, he argues, 
“koach taavat ha-adam” does not account 
for all of man’s wrongdoings, as there 
are some which do not stem from man’s 
sensuality. On the other hand, if the 
yetzer ha-ra were merely “koach hatu- 
mah,” why does it not have an equal 
impact on all human beings? 

Louis Ginzberg in his essay on Rabbi 
Israel Salanter interprets the “impure 
spirit” as an immanent force, character- 
izing it as “the decay of man’s spiritual 
energy with the result that he becomes 
a slave to his evil habits committing at 


the slightest incentive the most depraved 


8 Quoted by Katz, Tenuath Hamussar, I, p- 


164. 


actions’.* However, this interpretation 
does not seem acceptable. First, the very 
term “koach ha-tumah” seems to suggest 
a transcendent force, a kind of “sitra 
achra” and not something inherent in 
man. Moreover, Rabbi Israel Salanter’s 
question—if the yetzer ha-ra is to be un- 
derstood as the “spirit of impurity” why 
does it not affect all human beings in 
equal measure?—is only understandable 
if the “impure spirit” is conceived of as 
an external entity and not as the decay 
of man’s spiritual energy which of course 
may vary from person to person. The 
clarification of this point is necessary 
because it helps to detect a mystical 
strain in the otherwise rational thought 
of Rabbi Israel Salanter. 

Rabbi Israel Salanter’s acceptance of 
both theories of sin as equally right and 
essentially complementary is important 
in view of the educational measures he 
recommends in order to combat man’s 
sinfulness. Education must take into ac- 
both 


count sensuality and the 


The 


enhancement of man’s holiness through 


mans 
existence of the “impure spirit’. 
the study of Torah and the performance 
of its commandments is the sure panacea 
against the 


“spirit of impurity”. But 


man’s sensuality must be 


controlled 
through the study of Mussar, by deep 
reflection upon the nature of man, fre- 
quent meditation on the sayings of our 
Sages and the dicta of our moralists. 
The study of Mussar is therefore an 
essential complement of the study of 


Halakhah 


does not include Mussar lacks an indis- 


A Yeshiva curriculum which 


pensable means for the self-education 
and moral perfection of the students. 
Needless to say, Rabbi Israel Salan- 


ter’s belief in the insufhiciency of a pure- 


4 Louis Ginzberg, Students, Saints and Schol- 
ars, p. 170. 
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ly Halakhic Yeshiva curriculum aroused 
the opposition of many scholars of his 
time and this opposition has lasted to 
the present day. One of the greatest 
Halakhists of our time, Rabbi Abraham 
Isaiah Karelitz known as the “Chazon 
Ish” joins issue with Salanter on this 
point. He regards all ethical questions 
as reducible to Halakhic problems. Hala- 
khah is the only legitimate pursuit of 
the Yeshiva student and nothing else 
should be allowed to encroach upon it. 
Mussar talks are therefore an unjustifi- 
able distraction from the study of Hala- 
khah.5 

But how does the study of Mussar im- 
press itself upon the soul of man? How 
does it conduce to the curbing of “koach 
ta-avat ha-adam’”’? In his attempt to an- 
swer these questions, Rabbi Israel Sa- 
lanter makes certain psychological ob- 
servations which have to be summarized 
and critically appraised. 

Rabbi Israel Salanter distinguishes be- 
tween two different psychic forces in 
man, one which he calls “clear” and al- 
ternatively “outward”, and the other 
“dark” or “inward”. It is the “dark” im- 
pulses which in his view are the strong- 
est and which exercise a dominating in- 
fluence upon man. Katz relates the “dark 
forces” to the subconscious mind and 
thus sees in Rabbi Israel Salanter’s the- 
ory an anticipation of Freud's psychol- 
ogy of the subconscious. However, as 
will be shown later, this view seems un- 
justified on a closer reading of the rele- 
vant texts in Rabbi Israel Salanter’s 
writings. 

Knowledge, rational insights, and any 
influences acting through our rational 
faculties merely touch the “outward” 








5 See Sepher Chazon Ish, chapter on Mussar 
Ve-halakhah, p. 31 ff. 
6 Katz, p. 250. 


forces of the soul. Since Mussar has to 
impress itself upon man’s sensuality 
which is the essence of our yetzer ha-ra, 
it has to penetrate the deeper lavers ot 
our consciousness and affect what Salan- 
ter calls the “dark forces” of the human 
soul. Now what are those “dark forces”? 
Rabbi Israel Salanter gives the follow- 
ing illustrations which help to elucidate 
the meaning he attached to this concept. 

|. “As the psychologists probed into 
the soul of man they found two kinds 
of forces in it, outward and inward ones. 
For example, when we begin to learn 
the Aleph Beth or study a foreign lan- 
guage we have to learn the letters, then 
join them with the aid of vowels into 
words into whole sentences. But late 
on, when we become more proficient in 
the use of the language we can with 
one glance read whole sentences and 
the organs of speech produce the sounds 
of the words without our knowing how 
this is done. For in the inwardness of 
the soul there exists an association form- 
ed of many words and sentences which 
help us to read without our knowing 
how we do it. Those “associations” exist 
within us as it were in a state of dim- 
ness and through the least stimulus they 
come forth and become clear and 
bright.’’? 

2. “There is a Midrash commenting 
on Genesis 22,9 saying that when Abra- 
ham went to sacrifice his son tears fell 
from his eyes until his whole frame was 
covered by tears. But there is another 
Midrash which declares that the Holy 
One, blessed be His name, saw Abraham 
bind Isaac “with his whole heart’. The 
contradiction between these two Midra- 
shim is resolved by Rabbi Israel Salante1 


7 See Or Yisrael, also Rabbi Israel Misalant, 


by Hayim Isaac Lipkin, grandson of Rabbi Is- 
rael Salanter, pp. 30-31 














in the following way: “Here we can see 
clearly that even in the instance of our 
father Abraham to whom none can com- 
pare in faith and righteousness, the in- 
ner forces of his soul were so strong as 
to cause him to weep, though he per- 
formed his deed with great perfection 
and with his whole heart.’ 

The second example seems to indi- 
cate that Rabbi Israel Salanter uses the 
term “dark forces” (kochot kehim) sim- 
ply in the sense of human instincts, in 
the above quoted example the parental 
instinct which, according to McDougall 
“becomes more powerful than any other 
and can override any other, even fear 
itself; for it works directly in the serv- 
ice of the species while the other in- 
stincts work primarily in the service of 
the individual life for which Nature 
cares little’. 

More difficult to interpret is the ex- 
ample quoted from the psychology of 
What Rabbi 


calls here the “inner 


reading. Israel Salanter 
forces of the soul” 
are simply associate processes, our abil- 
ity to supply mentally by suggestion or 
of words 


and sentences when we glance at the 


interpretation the meaning 
visual symbols which are exposed to the 
eve. 

[t is not easy to find a common de- 
nominator between the examples quoted 
above. However this may be, there is no 
justification for the identification of what 
Salanter meant by “kochot kehim” with 
the subconscious mind in the Freudian 


Moreover, 


sense. it follows from what 


has been said so far that it is the aim 
of Mussar to train our instincts, facili- 
tate habits 


the formation of desirable 


and improv e character to such an extent 


that virtue becomes instinctive in us. 


8 Ibid., p. $1. 
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This is called by Rabbi Israel Salanter 
“tukkun hamidot.” 

Louis Ginzberg summarizes Salanter’s 
doctrine of “tikkun midot” in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Moral effort or, to use his own term, 
the suppression of the evil yetzer, im- 
portant as it may be, is, however, only 
the prelude to tikkun ha-midot, the im- 
provement of character, by which he 
meant the reduction of virtue to second 
nature. Moral effort is the negative part 
finally 


lead to the positive, viz., the entire 


of self-education, which must 
change of our impulses and inclinations, 
our passions and desires. We draw nearer 
to the ideal by always thinking of it, by 
examining everything in its light. The 
continuous effort, however, is fatiguing 
and therefore when swept by great pas- 
sions we are unable to withstand them 
though we thought we had gained con- 
trol over our will. Accordingly, our only 
safeguard lies in moral knowledge which 
must be sufficiently clear to lay hold on 
us and carry us away; this knowledge 
must become a passion with ms so that 
we act automatically under its imper 
ious injunction”.® 

Salanter’s doctrine of tikkun ha-midot 
is vague and that vagueness is also re- 
flected in Ginzberg’s presentation. More- 
over, it is difficult to interpret it in terms 
of valid psychological principles. How- 
ever, it contains three salient points 
which call for appraisal and comment. 

1. Salanter insists on the frequent rep- 
etition of the moral dicta of our Sages, 
believing that the cumulative effect of 
their import leaves a permanent mark 
on the soul. According to Katz, this be- 
lief is somewhat akin to Emile Coué’s 
doctrine of auto-suggestion. 

2. Rabbi Israel Salanter attached great 


- 
/ 


5. 


% Ginzberg, p. | 
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importance to the dogma of reward and 
punishment. Almost every page of his 
moral writings contains exhortations ad- 
dressed to the reader reminding him of 
the Divine retribution which awaits the 
sinner. 
3. Moral insight, in order to pass from 
mere comprehension to profound con- 
viction, must be accompanied by the 
stirring of our emotions—sa’arat hane- 
fesh. Hence the importance of an ap- 
propriate atmosphere at the time of the 
study of Mussar and his insistence on a 
peculiar mode of studying it: “In the 
Mussar Stiiebel, by oneself or together 
with others, preferably at twilight when 
the falling darkness creates a melancholy 
atmosphere, one can surrender oneself 
entirely to one’s emotions, one can weep 
and recite in a loud voice those soul- 
stirring words of the Prophets, Psalmist 
and later moralists on the vanity of hu- 
man life, or give oneself over to reflect 
in silence upon death which will bring 
one before the Heavenly Judge to give 
an account of one’s life’’.’® 

It is doubtful whether the mere repe- 
tition of Scriptural verses or moral dicta 
produce the desirable result, unless of 
course, an inner response is evoked on 
the part of the reader, More objection- 
able still is Salanter’s attempt to use fear 
of retribution as an effective deterrent 
from sin. We are more likely to agree 
with Alfred North Whitehead that “this 
appeal to the ready instinct of brute fear 
is losing its force. It lacks any directness 
of response, because modern science and 
modern conditions of life have taught 
us to meet occasions of apprehension by 
a critical analysis of their causes and 
conditions. Religion is the reaction of 
human nature to its search for God. The 


10 Ibid.,p. 169. 


presentation of God under the aspect of 
power awakens every modern instinct of 
critical reaction. This is fatal; for reli- 
gion collapses unless its main positions 
command immediacy of assent.”"™ 

The modern educationist will view 
with concern the excessive preoccupa- 
tion with one’s own self inherent in 
Mussar, as well as the constant attempts 
at self-analysis. Already Rousseau stated 
that education comes to us from nature, 
from man and from things, which pre- 
supposes an extravert attitude, a mind 
widely open towards the external world 
and not closed within itself. The men- 
tal attitude presupposed by Mussar is 
much more akin to old age than to the 
disposition of the young. “Ageing peo- 
ple should know that their lives are not 


mounting and unfolding’, says C. G. 


Jung, “but that an inexorable inner pro- 
cess forces the contraction of life. For 
a young person it is almost a sin and 


certainly a danger to be too much oc- 


ll Whitehead, Science and Religion. It may 
not be quite fair to call Whitehead as a witness 
against Salanter. The attempt to attack the po 
sition of the latter with weapons forged in the 
intellectual armory of the former, is not in ac- 
cordance with the principles of an “immanent” 
criticism. The belief in the dogma of reward 
and punishment, even in its most fundamen- 
talist interpretation, is natural and absolutely 
real in a man such as Rabbi Israel Salanter, 
and, for that matter, in any Orthodox thinker. 
Moreover, the modern tendency “to meet occa- 
sions of apprehension by a critical analysis of 
their causes and conditions” would, in the case 
of Rabbi Israel Salanter, only help to intensify 
that apprehension and thus defeat its own pur- 
pose. I merely intended to point out that the 
modern Jewish educationist is unlikely to ac- 
cept Salanter’s doctrine as theologically valid, 
and will rather feel inclined to agree with 
Whitehead on this point. And he will certainly 
reject the employment of this doctrine, as an 
educational method, as it is almost axiomatic 
with modern education that any appeal to the 
instinct of fear is psychologically harmful. 





; 














cupied with himself; but for the ageing 
person it is a duty and a necessity to 
give serious attention to himself. After 
having lavished its light upon the world, 
the sun withdraws its rays in order to 
illumine itself’’.!* 

Perhaps this criticism only applies to 
a Mussar education carried to excess. 
The wise and educationally alert teach- 
er, aware of the dangers of fostering an 
excessive introvertness, will nevertheless 
derive inspiration from the saintly life 
and moral seriousness of Rabbi Israel 
Salanter’s teaching and will endeavour 
to bring it in harmony with our best edu- 
cational knowledge. 

Viewed from a pragmatic standpoint, 
there can be no doubt that the Mussar 
movement initiated by Rabbi Israel Sa- 
lanter has proved itself a most valuable 
and potent force which left a strong 
mark on the Yeshivot of Eastern Europe 
which in turn served as models on which 
the Yeshivot of Israel were modelled. 
Mussar has given the Yeshiva student a 
certain moral quality which is pervasive 
and lasting. Whilst the Israeli educa- 
tionalist is faced with a grave problem 


of juvenile delinquency, Israeli statistics 





of a Soul, p. 125. 


12 Modern Man in Searc/ 
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do not show a single instance of a Yesht- 
va student guilty of a criminal act. 

The study of Mussar has helped to 
widen the Yeshiva curriculum and has 
brought Aggadah and Jewish philosophy 
within the orbit of its scholastic pursuits. 
It has also enriched the curriculum of 
the Israeli religious secondary school 
which, under the influence of Mussar, 
has introduced a subject called “Mach- 
shevet Yisrael” into its programme. To 
some extent it has also effected kibbutzic 
education whose pioneer A. D. Gordon 
was influenced by Mussar. 

In a wider sense the Mussar Move- 
ment has acted as a check upon that 
stream in Judaism which started with 
Mendelssohn and Nachman Krochmal 
and was continued by Oscar Wolfs- 
berg and Isaiah Leibovitz. That school 
of thought sees the essence of Judaism 
in the observance of Halakhah divested 
from its doctrinal roots, viewing it as 
a “Gesetzesreligion” whose faith and re- 
ligious doctrines are of secondary im- 
portance. It has given a powerful im- 
petus to the re-evaluation of Judaism 
and accentuation of its ethical content 
and has helped to rescue it from the 
extremes of a formal legalistic interpre- 
tation. 





THE STRIKING OF THE STONES— 
A MODERN PASSOVER MIDRASH 


MEIR BEN-HORIN 


ce holidays ought to be occasions for 

reflection, not merely on the famil- 
iar events and meanings conventionally 
associated with them, but also on cer- 
tain striking events and meanings pre- 
served in the records of tradition, but 
not sanctioned by its main strand as ad- 
missable means to the discovery of deep- 
er strata of thought underlying the cen- 
tral themes of our festivals. 

Perhaps we ought to consider recover- 
ing into the cycle of our religious observ- 
ances some of the genuinely holy days 
which, in the context of ancient and 
medieval “right thinking”, could not at- 
tain the rank of supremely important 
occurrences in the evolution of faith. 

Perhaps we ought to introduce into 
the festivals of rejoicing and the festivals 
of remembering also festivals of rethink- 
ing. At least in part, our Moadim le-St- 
mha ought to function also as Moadim 
le-Mahashaba, at the same time as sea- 
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It was the late M. J. Berdychewski, who in 
exploring the mines of the Aggadah, proposed 
to uncover and bring to view its hidden non- 
traditional vein, that had been covered up and 
overlooked by the generations. Here, the au- 
thor, Associate Professor of Education at Drop- 
sie College, locates just such Midrash, one that 
immediately relates to the Festival of Passover, 


and places it in a larger context that bears on 
contemporary Jewish religious thinking. 


sons of delight and commemoration, and 
as seasons of thought and reflection. 


II 


Rosh ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur are 
holidays of contemplation and medita- 
tion. Yet the Days of Awe, at least in 
their more traditional form, are more 
conducive to thought as recollection and 
repetition than to thought as forecast- 
ing and anticipating. Awe-inspired think- 
ing 


~ 


is not bold thinking. Indeed, it aims 
to counteract boldness in thought. It 
seeks to temper down exuberance and 
exultation. It urges, and rightly so, con- 
trition and humility of heart. The High 
Holidays are not occasions for high 
thinking and feeling. 

Shabuot, the festival of Torah, is an- 
other festival of thought. But again, it 
is somehow text-bound, biblio-cratic 
rather than biblio-graphic. It calls for 
much-needed respect for the-book-before- 
us. It does not particularly stress the 
even greater importance of the-book-to- 
be. In a sense, it is book-binding, not 
book-creating. 

Pessah, on the other hand, is the fes- 
tival of liberation and, hence, of delib- 
eration. For, as far as man’s destiny lies 
in his own hand, freedom is forever the 
reward of free intelligence and free in- 
telligence a primary condition of free 
dom. 
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Hence, Pessah as the holiday of na- 
tional regrouping, national anticipating, 
deliberative national transformation me- 
Abdut le-Herut, from bondage to sover- 
eignty, ought to provide an opportunity 
for the reconsideration of two historico- 
philosophical moments that are related 
both to Jewish national emergence and 
to Jewish national emancipation. These 
“moments” are the Striking of the Stones 
by Abraham and by Moses, the father 
of Jewish religio-national self-awareness 
and the founding father of Israel's peo- 
plehood and chief architect of Israel's 
national existence. 

Ii] 

These thoughts on Passover are not 
concerned with the question of whether 
the occurrences referred to as the Strik- 
ing of the Stones must be regarded as 
actual events, or as illustrations, or lit- 
erary embellishments of events. Details 
in the lives of Abraham and Moses are, 
to be sure, even more problematic than 
their lives themselves. However, as Pro- 
fessor Salo W. Baron assures us, with 
respect to the Patriachs,' “the lifelike 
human 


descriptions of strengths and 


weaknesses of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Joseph, in the book of Genesis is.... 
more likely to reflect actual historical 
personalities than mere personifications 
of later Hebrew tribes. Few Biblical his- 
torians would still profess to be shocked 
by the extreme statement? that ‘it is no 
longer a matter of argument that behind 
the Biblical Abraham an eminent his- 
torical personality is manifest, a pro- 
phetic leader equal in stature to Moham- 
med, as the prophet of Islam.’” Profes- 


1 Social and Religious History of the Jews, 
Philadelphia, JPS, 1952, Vol. I, p. 34. 
2 A. Jeremias, Das Alte Testament. 


sor Baron explains the absence of more 
definite sources in regard to the life and 
work of Moses by “the peculiar non-lit- 
erary way in which all the great ancient 
reformers addressed their followers’. Or 
as Abraham L. 


most critics, is not “the greatest Hebrew 


Sachar has it,4 Moses, to 


who never lived” but rather a “definite 
historical character. Though there have 
clustered about him innumerable leg- 
ends, the work ol historians, who revel- 
led in the art of literary decorations, the 


core of the stories is authentic.” 
lV 


Ihe first of these Acts of the Striking 
of the Stones is described in the M1- 
drash.° According to these texts, Terah, 
father of Abraham, was an idol manu- 
facturer and owned an idol retail store. 
One day, when Terah was absent from 
the house and Abraham remained in 
charge of the shop, a woman brought a 
meal-offering to the idols. As the idols 
did not touch the sacrifice, Abraham 
grew impatient and exclaimed in the 
“They 


speak not... 


have 
They 
that make them shall be like unto them.” 


words of the Psalmist: 


mouths, but they 


Whereupon he struck the idols and de- 
stroyed them. 

The second Act is recorded in Num- 
bers XX. There is no water for the con- 
gregation and the people complain to 
Moses and Aaron. The Lord thereupon 
instructs Moses: “Take the rod... and 
speak ye unto the rock before their eyes, 
that it give forth its water.” And before 


the assembled congregation, Moses “‘lifted 


s Op. cit., p. 315 

4A History of the Jews, New York, Knopf, 
1955 (fourth edition revised and enlarged), p. 18. 

5 Genesis Rabba xxxviii, Tanna debe Eliahu 
Il, 25. Also somewhat similarly in the Koran, 
Surah xxvi, 69 ff. 
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up his hand, and smote the rock with 
his rod twice; and water came forth 
abundantly”. Whereupon God informs 
Moses and Aaron that for their trans- 
gression, they shall not enter the Prom- 
ised Land. 

Much as these accounts may differ in 
point of accuracy and authenticity, and 
disregarding the question of whether the 
latter is less Midrash than the former, 
they none-the-less call for mature reflec- 
tion. No matter how they may enchant 
the receptive minds of the immature 
seeking admission to the heritage of 
their people, we ought to recover them 
from exclusive assignment to duty in 
elementary textbooks. For, far from pre 
senting mere figments of edifying imagi- 
nation, these reports may preserve fer- 
ments of creativity that begin with de- 
composition and culminates in recon 
structive action. In these reports, the at- 
tentive ear may detect distant echoes 
from the revolutionary periods and ideas 
that gave shape and direction to the his 
tory ol Jewish religion and religiosity 


V 


Sir Leonard Woolley. who directed ex- 
cavations at Ur, the birthplace of Abra- 


ham, thus concludes his book:* 


“In the history of Abraham, and in 
that of the Hebrew people, as re 
counted in the Old Testament, we can 
watch the gradual evolution of a con- 
ception of God to which Christians 
and Moslems are alike in debt. Abra- 
ham did not create that conception 
out of nothing, nor receive it ready 
made from others, nor, indeed, did he 
himself attain to it. He was bred in 
the crude paganism of his time; when 
circumstances made it untenable, as a 
whole, he was able to discard its gros- 


6 Abraham—Recent Discoveries and Hebrew 
Origins, New York, Scribners Sons, 1936, p. 290. 


ser elements and to hold fast to the 
little in it which was, potentially at 
least, true and eternal. Here was the 
parting of the ways, and Abraham 
took the decisive step, (my emphasis, 
M.B.H.). It was for future generations 
to explore the road further. In the 
history of his descendants, there were 
many backslidings into idol-worship, 
which endangered alike the racial iden- 
tity of the Hebrew people and the 
conservation of the faith entrusted to 
them, yet there was always a remnant 
that kept to the straight path. Grad- 
ually and painfully they won through 
to the ideal which illuminates the 
later chapters of Isaiah. The prophet’s 
high creed realizes the utmost possi 
bilities of the Old Dispensation, but 
it derives ultimately from the choice 


' 


made 1400 years earlier by the founder 
of his race. 


What the modern Bible schollar calls 
the dec isive step” ol ‘the hoice,”” iS the 
“Striking of the Stones” of the Midrashix 
accounts. Here, in the Abrahamist Act, 
Jewish tradition has preserved, although 
without providing for reflective observ 
ance, the memory of a great creative 


movement Iti OUT 


ancient intellectual 


and religious history. Behind the ac- 
counts of Abraham's disputations with 
his fellow-idolators and idologians lies, 
however dim, the awareness, at the same 
time distinctively Jewish and distinctive- 
ly religious, that idolatry is distinguished 
trom theolatry by the insistence of the 
former upon the perennial validity of 
its canons, and by the insistence of the 
latter upon its inseparability from can- 
onized continuous spiritualization of its 
most sacred presuppositions. The God 
of Terah commanded continued confor- 
mity. The God of Abraham decreed at 
least one bold act of reconstruction, 
namely, the destruction of already mani- 
fest lols and their spiritual transhigura- 
tion. The God of Terah was approach- 


able through immediate adoration. The 
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God of Abraham maintained his unin- 
telligibility to the immediate, non-reflec- 
tive approach and, before all else, de- 
manded the intermediate act of thought. 
But in evoking the power of thought 
once, the God of Abraham commanded 
the children of Abraham the permanent 
use of intelligence—in private affairs, in 
social legislation, in the selection of ob- 
jects of supreme loyalty and religious 
devotion. 

Traditional Judaism was ready for the 
negative side of the Abrahamist Act: it 
understood the necessity for destroying 
useless tools to make room for new in- 
ventions. It applauded Abraham strik- 
ing the idols either by creating and/or 
transmitting the saga of his Act. It saw 
holiness in Abraham discarding an ob- 
solete hypothesis and an outdated in- 
strumentality in the religious life of his 
Chaldean community, in Palestine, and 
wherever he unfurled his tents. More- 
over, it recognized the permanent value 
of the consequences of his Act, viz., the 
rise of Judaism as a religious civiliza- 
tion. It failed, however, to grasp the 
permanent significance of the Act itself. 
It accepted the results as “sancta”’ but 
relegated the Act to the realm of amus- 
ing anecdotes. It turned a moment ablaze 
with the reconstructive fire of deep new 
insight—into a children’s tale. It missed 
the crucial point in the Abrahamist ex- 
perience of an encounter with the Di- 
vine, t.e., the point that whenever hy- 
potheses, instrumentalities, and objects 
of loyalty become obsolete because of 
new advances of man’s analyzing and 
sy nthesising pou ers, they must be treated 
like Terah’s gods." 

Speaking of the Korah uprising, Mar- 


7 Cf. M. M. Kaplan, The Meaning of G« d in 
Modern Jewish Religion, New York, 1937, p. 
147. 


tin Buber® offers a most illuminating in- 
terpretation of Mosaic and—we may add 
Abrahamist religion. He writes: 


“The true argument of the [Korah] 
rebellion is that in the world of law 
what has been inspired always becomes 
emptied of the spirit, but that in this 
state it continues to maintain its claim 
to full inspiration; or, in other words, 
that the living element always dies off 
but that thereafter what is left con- 
tinues to rule over living men. And 
the true conclusion is that the law 
must again and again immerse itself 
in the consuming and purifying fire 
of the spirit, in order to renew itself 
and anew refine the genuine substance 
out of the dross of what has become 
false. (My emphasis, M.B.H.). This 
lies in the continuation of the line of 
that Mosaic principle of ever-recurrent 
renewal.” 


An appropriate observance of the 
Abrahamist Act should help us “to im- 
merse in the consuming and purifying 
fire’’ of intelligence not only the law but 
Jewish religious orientation as a whole. 
And if, as Theodor Herzl Gaster so mas- 
terfully argues,® “all of the Jewish fes- 
tivals, fasts and holy days partake of 
the nature of living experiences, rather 
than of mere commemorations”, if the 
Exodus, for example, “is a perpetual ad- 
venture in which all Jews are involved, 
at all times, and in all places—a perpet- 
ual progress from bondage to freedom, 
and from idolatry to the vision of God”, 
(p. 19), we, of our day, are similarly in- 
volved in the Abrahamist Act and must 
make our decisive choices between idol- 
atry and a vision of God that does jus- 
tice, not merely to our ignorance and 


our “sense of wonder’, but also to our 


8 Moses, Oxford and London, East and West 
Library, 1946, p. 188. 

9 Festivals of the Jewish Year, New * rk, 
William Sloan Associates, 1954. 
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growing knowledge about the realms of 
nature, of man, and of value. 

We ought to find a place of honor in 
the cycle of our year-round observances 
for the Abrahamist Act. We ought to 
acknowledge it as marking the emergence 
of Judaism's novel conception of God, 
a God who is in that very act of icono- 
clasm, who, paradoxically, is a theoclas- 
tic God. 

In this Act, beneath the orthodoxy of 
seemingly final human products, behind 
the idolatry of man-made quasi-absolute, 
quasi-timeless, quasi-omnipotent deities, 
there shines forth the vision of the di- 
intelligent 


vine nature of process. 


Through Abraham, as later through 
Moses, there flashes the idea of God who 
is neither man-made nor unhuman. 

In part, the notion of democracy as 
institutionalized, majority-led social rev- 
olution, appears to evolve from and with 
the conception of Abrahamist Jewish re- 
ligion as canonized, intelligence-directed 


religious renewal. 
VI 


That fragments from critical authors 
and authorities may be embedded in 


Pentateuchal texts is not a novel hy- 


pothesis in Biblical scholarship. The late 
Professor Robert H. Pfeiffer of Harvard 
University, for example, discussing the “S 
Document”, which comprises portions of 


Genesis I-II and Genesis 14—38, writes:'° 


“It is in open defiance of the deity 
that man takes the first step forward, 
from primitive barbarism toward the 
higher leve! of civilization. The eat- 
ing of the forbidden fruit of knowl- 
edge gave to man both the urge and 
the capacity for cultural advancement. 
At the same time, it created a state ol 
hostility between man and his Maker. 


10 Introduction to the Old Testament, New 
York, Harper, 1941, p 164. 


The sad lot of mankind, whether in 
city, farms, or deserts, is a punishment 
for its daring boldness in attempting 
to ascend trom the level of brutes to 
that of gods. The underlying thought 
is not unlike that expressed in the 
myth of Prometheus who, by his theft 
of fire, made possible the progress of 
arts and crafts among men. 

“It is probable that the editor of S 
believed the acquisition of knowledge, 
with its resulting divine curses, human 
suffering and wickedness, to be prefer- 
able to the placid stupidity and mo- 
ronic innocence which man enjoyed 
in Eden, in accordance with the wishes 
of the deity. It is probable that the 
editor admired the rebel Cain, setting 
out in the trackless wilderness to cre- 
ate a civilization, more then he did 
the meek frightened Adam, struggling 
with an unyielding soil and thwarted 
in returning to the Garden, as he ob- 
viously wished to, by the flaming sword 
and the Cherubim.” 


A similar view, although without the 
“S Document” hypothesis, is expressed, 
interestingly enough, by the still widely 
misunderstood Zeev Jabotinsky, in an 
almost forgotten essay,'! written twenty- 
five years ago:'* “This is the core,” says 
Jabotinsky, “of the social philosophy of 
the Bible: God created the world, but 
man must do his share to improve it. 
For this purpose he must fight (Israel— 
the God-fighter) in order to eliminate 
that which does not befit a just world 
order. And his weapon in this battle is 
his ‘knowledge of good and evil’—his 
spirit and his mind’’.’% Of the Cain and 
Abel story, Jabotinsky suggests, the most 
meaningful aspect is God’s attitude to- 
wards Cain. At first, he finds favor with 
Abel's offering and fault with Cain’s: 


11 “Social Philosophy of the Bible” 
2 Zeev Jabotinsky, Selected ‘Essays (in Yid- 


dish), Buenos Aires, New Zionist Organization, 
1939 (foreword dated Paris, 1935). 
13 Ibid, p. 126. 
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“This sounds like an echo of God's at- 
titude towards ‘knowledge’—‘knowledge’ 
... But sud- 
denly, after Cain had committed a hor- 


must be forbidden to man! 


rible crime and killed his brother, it ap- 
pears that God does not want to destroy 
the murderer. Rather he conducts neg- 
otiations with him, offers him protection 
against other murderers, takes precaution 
lest, God forbid, he be harmed. And Cain 
leaves and presumably continues tilling 


the ground—and ‘he builded a city’, the 


first city in history. Does not the clear 


interpretation present itself that here 


the tradition itself fights for those 


things which today we call ‘technology’, 


‘culture’, even ‘intensive cultivation’— 


fights for man’s right to rule nature, to 
lowe! 


supplant forms of economy by 


higher ones?’’!4 

In the same essay, Jabotinsky offers as 
further evidence for his social philoso- 
phy of the Bible, Jacob's “trick” with 


Laban’s sheep: 


“IT do not know whether it is really 
possible to influence the color of sheep 
through the means employed by Jacob, 
but that is not important. Important ts 
the idea.... According to God's origi- 
nal command, according to “the way of 
nature’’, white sheep are born of white, 
and black sheep of black sheep. What 
does Jacob do? He immerses himself 
in “the way of nature” and changes 
it. Here is... the first rationale for 
the will to control nature, to conquer 
nature, to dictate what it should pro- 
duce; the beginning of all that in mod- 
ern parlance is called rationalization 
and organization of modes of produc- 
tion; even—albeit indirectly—the be- 
ginning of all machines, for what are 
machines if not our forefather Jacob's 
‘trick’ in iron?’’)5 

In a characteristically pragmatic vein, 
Jabotinsky deplores the then (and now) 
~ 14 Ibid, pp. 125-126. 
15 [bid, p. 127. 


current tendency to exaggerate the dan- 
gers of science and technology and warns 
against the “radicals’”’ exclusive reliance 
on the class struggle in bringing about 
a better social order. The lesson to be 


learned from Jacob is: 


“Not blunting the effectiveness of 
man's incisive intelligence which con- 
stantly searches for new means to sub- 
ject nature and lighten the burden of 
man’s labor, but, on the contrary, 
further search, more invention, more 
easing of the burden. The true social 
salvation will not be the result of the 
class-struggle: it will be the outcome 
of intelligence, of genius, of technical 
invention and rationality.’’)5 


Thus a measure of support may be 
adduced for the proposition advanced 
in these thoughts on Passover than in 
Bible's nar- 
may perceive fragments of 
humanistic-naturalistic faith, 
which, although rejected by the major- 


some of the “un-Biblical” 
ratives we 


an. early 


ity of writers, redactors, and probably 
readers of past ages, could not entirely 
» traditional record. 


be erased trom the 


It is these remnants of empirical 
thought that helps us to forge new links 
between the tradition and modern empir- 
ical thinking, which gives no pardon to 
whatever in the tradition fails in the sight 
of its methodology. That there is a frag- 
ment of incipient empiricism in the very 
heart of the tradition of supernatural- 
ism would suggest that a serious reckon- 
ing with the 


~ 


the latter, and that an ever fuller under- 


former is not treason to 
standing of the latter is a standing ob- 
ligation of the former. 


Vil 


In the Moses saga echoes reach across 
the millenia of still another flash of in- 
sight into divine nature or natural di- 
vinity. 
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Abraham, seeking to escape the theo- 
logical perplexities of his time, ponders 
the empirical untenability of the doc- 
Divine with 


trine that identifies the 


speciic products of human craftsman- 
ship and discovers the theoclastic God. 

Jacob, striving to extract himself from 
what may be called psychological anti- 
Jacobism in his area of sojourn, observes 
and tests certain bio-physical phenom- 
ena, discovers the divine will in the act 
of technical invention and, wrestling 
with the deity, wins the blessing of his 
and his fathers’ theoclastic-Israelic God. 
Both he and God are Israel theoclastic. 

Moses, facing the urgency of an ex- 
plosive political and economic situation 
at Kadesh, recalls how in Egypt God had 
taught him to perform miracles in order 
that the skeptical Israelites may believe 
in his divine commission.’® Once again, 
he attempts to create faith by miracle. 
But in so doing, he discovers that mira- 
cles can be created not by faith but 
by intelligence striking nature. He dis- 
covers that the true faith springs, not 
from sheer faith, but from the ordering 
of relevant means for the achievement 
of chosen ends, and from openly ascer- 
tainable consequences of inter-natural 
events; in a word, from public works. 


He learns that being is defined and veri- 


16 Erich Fromm in Man for Himself, New 
York, Rinehart & Co., 1947, p. 204, observes 
that in the story of the Exodus, God consents 
to teach Moses to perform miracles “in order 
that they may have faith that God appeared to 
you... The profound irony of this sentence is 
unmistakable. If the Jews had the kind of faith 
which God wished them to have, it would have 
been rooted in their own experience...; but 
they had become slaves, their faith was that of 
slaves and rooted in submission to power which 
proves its strength by its magic; they could be 
impressed only by another magic, not different 
from, but only stronger than, the one the Egyp- 
tians used. 


fied by doing and becoming. It dawns 
upon him that Abraham's and Israel's 
theoclastic God is He Who Is-What-He- 
Will-Be (Exodus 3,14). 

Moses revolting against the injunction 
of merely holding the rod and praying 
for results, Moses inventing and utiliz- 
ing machinery, Moses striking the stone 
and eating from the tree of experimen- 
tal knowledge, symbolizes science strug- 
gling against the perennial conspiracy 
to relegate it to the status of a third-rate 
maid servi 


metaphy sics, her second- 


1g 
rate master, and through him theology, 
the highest authority in the realm of 
knowledge. This Moses of Meriba breaks 
through the older myth-barrier to catch 
a glimpse of a new faith: the faith in 
man’s intelligence that can force nature 
into the service of his moral purposes. 
rhis is his glimpse of the Promised Land, 
a glimpse more magnificent than the 
partial view granted him from the peak 
of Mount Nebo. In cultural terms, this 
is his greatest advance beyond the in- 
tellectual Egypt of his time. In Biblical 
terms, it is the moment of his closest 
encounter with the Divine. It is his most 
complete exodus. 

That he did not reach the “Promised 
Land” is incisively descriptive, not pre- 
scriptive. For it remains true that faith 
in human intelligence still struggles 
against unbelief and against practices in- 
spired by fear. But the sovereignty of 
unreason is not written into the consti- 
tution of nature. Its lasting predomi- 
nance is our human problem to be solved 
under the guidance of the theoclastic 
God of the fathers. 


Vill 


The dominant trends in ancient Juda- 
ism were not ready for the Mosaic Act. 
For generations they taught that Moses 
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sinned because he was human, and that 
human nature must be blamed for sin. 
For generations they did not realize that 
here was buried under mountains of 
time-bound mythical excrescences, a time- 
less truth preserved under the protective 
cover of sin and punishment and restored 
orthodoxy: the truth that it was precise 


lv the 


human element in Moses that 
drove him to face up to the Divine, 
wrestle with the Elohim (in the tradi- 
tion of Jacob-/srael), and ask for a 
glance of the Glory (Exodus 33,18) in 
order to gain a humanly more adequate 
impression of the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. 

Pre-modern Judaism was embarrassed 
Mosak 


plain it away. As modern Jews, we ought 


by the Act, and sought to ex- 
to provide a place for it in our Festival 
of Freedom meditations. For this Act, 
as those of Abraham and Jacob, helps 
us to span the centuries separating our 
renerations from those of “the Lord of 
prophets”. It lends the force of tradi- 
tion, albeit of a largely suppressed strand, 
to our struggle with authoritarianism. 
In our every-day religious awareness, it 
could provide a better balance between 
the need for humility and the need for 
human self-assertion. Our reawakened 
religious inventiveness ought to make 


provision for a ceremony emphasizing a 


restored human dignity, a counter-tash- 
likh, as it were, to gather up the crumbs 
of human pride, or an al-het, in reverse, 
in the form, perhaps, of a realistic ap- 


praisal of our actual and 


potential 
The Season of Our Lib- 
eration ought to be an occasion for a 


reinterpretation of the Mosaic Act. 


achievements.!7 


IX 


During Passover as the holiday of free- 
dom we ought to find a way of recap- 
turing the prophetic challenge ringing 
through the Mosaic “exodus from Egypt” 
and the reconstructive fervor permeating 
the Abrahamist “exodus from Chaldea.” 

Ihe Acts of the Striking of the Stones 
are precious gems in the edifice of our 
living tradition. They are acts of faith 
in human reason and in cosmic processes 
that may aid man’s intelligence in his 
struggle to turn the universe into a hu- 
man abode. 

he Festival of our Religious Reju- 
venation ought to be part ol the Festival 


National 


iumong the Moadim 


of oul Rejuvenation. First 
le-Simha, Pessah 
ilso ought to be first among the Moadim 
le-Mahashaba we-li-ziva, the Season of 


our Renewed Spiritual Potency. 


\ precedent may be found in Job 31 
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STEVEN S. SCHWARZSCHILD 


Martin Buber “is removed from or- 
ganized Jewish religion as no other Jew 
has ever been removed from it who did 
not deny it but believed in God, im- 
mersed himself in Bible and Chassidism, 
and strongly dissociated himself from 
other faiths and with even greater firm- 
ness from Paulinian Christianity.” With 
these challenging words Ernst Simon, 
Professor of Education at the Hebrew 
University, begins his long, erudite, 
sometimes technical and at other times 
imploring, if not polemical, essay “Mar- 
tin Buber and the Faith of Israel” in 
Iyun, (Hebrew) Philosophical Quart- 
erly, IX, No. 1, 5718, pp. 15-50. It is 
his gift to Buber on his eightieth birth- 
day, and a highly important gift it 1s 
also to the rest of the world, for since 
Rosenzweig’s classic dispute with Buber 
in The Builders on the fundamental 
question of Jewish Law, in all the tre- 
mendous influence and adulation which 
Buber has rightfully received meanwhile 
none has dared or been qualified to 
resume this discussion. And it is fortu- 
nate that a man like Simon has now 
assumed the task, for he is a life-long 
disciple, colleague, and friend, even 
while following in the pattern of his 
other teacher Rosenzweig in returning 
increasingly to traditional Judaism. 
Upon such a man “the obligation of 
trying to understand this situation rests 
especially,” as he says himself. Now all 
that remains is for the Jewish public 
to pay heed. 

The first part of Simon’s criticism of 
Buber’s attitude to the Law revolves 
around the perceptive observation that 
throughout his life Buber has not only, 
like the religious liberals, ventured to 
separate the “essentials” of Judaism 
from the non-essentials but has also 


tended to make neat and facile dichoto- 
mies which served his purpose but which 
were perforce untrue to their subject- 
matter. Thus, he distinguished between 
viable ancient Judaism and petrified 
modern Judaism in his earliest writings. 
When he first came to the Zionist move- 
ment, he resolved to perpetuate only 
those elements in the tradition which 
would, in his judgment, have life-giving 
effects upon the Jewish individual and 
the collectivity. Above all, and in a 
much more radical manner than even 
Achad HaAm had done in his tamous 
essay, he contrasted the type of the 
prophet with the priest and proclaimed 
the latter completely invalid. 

Most men, including most Jews, Simon 
replies, cannot be prophets. Is it right 
to condemn their religion out of hand? 
Furthermore, this bifurcation led to a 
virtual disregard of the patriarchs whose 
relationship with the people was, after 
all, not primarily a prophetic but a bio- 
logical one. But also this relationship 
proved to be spiritually fruitful. If one 
wants to take the Bible seriously, one 
cannot simply discount them. The bio- 
logical ties of Israel “are the anvil on 
which the hammer of prophecy falls.” 
Finally, even the well-known distinction 
between the I-Thou and the I-It rela- 
tionships is excessively simplified. An 
equally fundamental relationship is the 
I-We. A family would not long endure 
if it could persist only on the lofty level 
of true personal encounters. Even so it 
is an exaggeration to declare that man’s 
relationship with God has entirely 
ceased during most of his life when he 
has not the strength or the grace to meet 
Him “face to face;” it has merely at- 
tained to a lower level. 

Again, if one wants to take the Bible 
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seriously, as Buber certainly does, one 
cannot simply disregard the vast sec- 
tions in it which consist of laws. By 
doing so Buber has greatly weakened his 
case against Christianity (and, one may 
add, at least in part earned the adher- 
ence of many Christians). With respect 
to C hristianity he once more eng: ages in 
one of his popular dichotomies; Judaism 
is a religion of faith in a person (God), 
whereas Christianity is a religion of 
faith in things (doctrines). The faith in 
the Sinaitic revelation is also a faith in 
‘something,’ and the faith in_ Jesus 
surely also is a faith in someone. When 
Paul attacks Judaism as a legalistic re- 
ligion, Buber agrees with him in his re- 
jection of the Law and only answers 
that this attack does not strike at Juda- 
ism. But Paul is entirely right: the Bible 
and certainly the Talmud, the authori- 
tative Judaism, do largely 
consist of law. Thus, where the first 
modern German Jew, Mendelssohn, de- 
fined the differentiae of Judaism as its 
Law, while he regarded its doctrine to 
be of a universal nature, the last Ger- 
man Jew, Buber, defines them as its 
doctrine, while he discards the Law. 
Furthermore, Simon adds, Buber pays 
insufficient attention to Paul's doctrine 
of fulfilled messianism, in which, with 
some Jewish warrant, the Law would 
become inoperative, while Judaism in- 
sists on the future character of messian- 
ism. And finally, the implication in 
Buber’s writings that the only valid way 
of keeping the Law alive is to keep it 
all and that everything except legal 
fundamentalism is inauthentic is an- 
other one of those altogether too easy 
ana incorrect antinomies. 

The second part of Simon's analysis 
deals with Buber’s revival of Chassidism 
and of the Bible. Here he succeeded in 
a most important enterprise. The Eman- 
cipation had split the Jewish people 
into two entirely separate and discrete 
units, Eastern Europe and Western Eu- 
rope. Herzl, though a Westerner, revived 
the East politically; Achad HaAm, 
though an Easterner, revived the West 
culturally; Buber united them to some 
extent religiously. Simon distinguishes 


sources ol 
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between three different stages in Buber’s 
approach to Chassidism, each with its 
own characteristic attitude to the Law. 
During the first period his interest in 
Chassidism was purely literary without 
any particular Jewish concern; at this 
time, therefore, he also simply omitted 
all considerations of the Law. In the 
second period his interest was of a scien- 
tific and historical type; now he can no 
longer simply disregard the Law, but 
he still thinks that the Law is some- 
thing external and, theretore, religiously 
at best peripheral. In the last period 
which reached its temporary climax in 
the novel For the Sake of Heaven his 
concern is centrally religious, and here 
he must, therefore, face the problem of 
the Law squarely. However, by a subtle 
shift of Chassidic emphasis he distorts 
the issue between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, even as he re-casts Chassidism 
in a slightly “Buberized” form. The 
main figure in the novel is the Yehudi, 
but Simon shows how he has been ever 
so slightly re-touched in the image of 
the New ‘Testament. 

On the one hand, Buber endorses the 
anti-apocalyptic view in the internal 
Chassidic discussion which says: do not 
try to push redemption; work and pr« 
pare the hearts for the end—and in this 
endorsement Buber’s own attitude to 
the Jewish problems of the inter-war 
period and of the establishment of the 
State of Israel is reflected; on the other, 
he does not realize that such religion of 
“the long breath,” the religion that has 
learned to wait, actually is Law and that 
it is irreconcilable with a Paulinian ad- 
ventism which believes that the time is 
ripe for the abolition of the Law. Not 
inspiration but humility is the mark of 
pre-messianic history. And Simon quotes 
Buber’s own Chassidic tale: “Often you 
wait for inspiration before praying 
This thing that you do is not good. We 
do not pray what enters into our minds. 
We enter into prayers prepared for us 
by our forefathers. We enter into them, 
not you and I but the whole worshipping 
and you and I are only a 
part of it.” “This,” Simon concludes, “‘is 
precisely the part of Jewish truth which 


community, 
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Suber finds so difficult to recognize” 
because of his pneumatism and indi- 
vidualism. 

As Buber sees more light than shadow 
in Chassidism, so he sees more shadows 
than light in modern Judaism. When the 
“hidden light” of the mystical tradition 
is revealed, the visible lights of norma- 
tive Judaism dims. He acknowledges the 
greatness of the Chassidic rabbis, but he 
never comes to appreciate the orthodox 
leaders. Even Chabad is outside the pale 
for him. His preference of the past ove 
the future even extends to Chassidism 
itself: his Chassidism is the original 
Chassidism; today’s Chassidism he passes 
by. 

At this point Simon deserts analysis 
and explodes in argument with and plea 
to his great teacher. Buber says that he 
has found his way back to Chassidism. 
Well. Chassidism contains the Law be- 
cause it never abandoned it in the first 
place. Will Buber then not return to 
this part of Chassidism, too? Do not 
reject all of Judaism because of its mech- 
anistic corruptions! Do not a priori turn 
away trom communal prayer; try it, as 
Rosenzweig did! Buber says that today’s 
religion is a mere caricature; with his 
chronic preference for the past, would 
he not have thought the same thing 1 
he had lived at the time of the Besht? 
suber says that our time is not suscept- 
ible to true religion because of ‘the qual- 
itative differences in historical periods;” 
but he and Rosenzweig believed that the 
Bible can speak to men at all times; 
why determine beforehand that the Hal- 
achah cannot do the same thing? One 
cannot know this prior to the experience 
anymore than one can _ pre-determine 
the content of the messianic fulfillment. 
And as for Buber’s nostalgia for the past, 
Simon quotes the lovely saying of R. 
loshua Heschel of Apta: “God wants 
free choice. Therefore He has waited 
until today. In the days of the First 
Temple there were compulsory courts 
and, therefore, no freedom. Then there 
were rabbinic courts and, theretore, not 
yet freedom. But today a man can sin 
and not be ashamed, and he can still be 
well off. Therefore, when someone today 


abstains from sin he is good in God's 
eyes, and redemption depends upon 
him.” 

Simon ends with the gratitude and ad- 
miration of the disciple. Under Hitler, 
when he was called upon to give leader- 
ship and strength, Buber temporarily 
and partly acknowledged the life-giving 
force of normative Judaism. He was 
aware that religion needs form so that 
it may build society. In the critical mo- 
ments of Germany and of the State of 
Israel Buber’s one-sidedness was fruitful 
for it compelled thought and love. 
“When the proper hour arrived in form 
of an awtul and frightening crisis, it 
permitted and even demanded an an- 
swer, and Martin Buber answered with 
all the strength of his spirit. Then he 
was translormed from the historian and 
theologian of past and present Judaism 
with whom one may and even must 
differ when one cannot agree with him 
into one of the few bearers and devotees 
of our living faith to whom we all owe 
unending thanks.”’ 

Simon's most important paper is not 
the only one to which insufficient atten- 
tion has been paid in the recent past. 
Fritz Kaufmann was unduly neglected in 
this country. He lett it recently to teach 
in Switzerland where he soon died. One 
of his last pieces appeared in The Phi- 
losophy of Karl Jaspers (N. Y. 1957) 
under the title “Karl Jaspers and a Phi- 
losophy of Communication.” (pp. 210- 
295) It has several aspects in common 
with Simon’s. It, too, is a highly critical 
offering of love to an admired teacher. 
Of it the author says: ‘““My proposals are 
no match to his life-work, but they are 
the only way I have of thanking him for 
his work.” And he ends it with these 
words: “This communication I would 
like to consider a dialogo d’amore, a 
struggle of love in Jaspers’ sense: out of 
different origin, but in search of the 
One.” Its content, too, deals with ques- 
tions which are basic to Buber and 
Rosenzweig: the nature of the relation- 
ship between an I and a Thou, and the 
nature of the relationships which man 
can entertain with nature and with God. 
In style it is a dificult example of the 





’ 
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kind of philosophy of culture, much con- 
cerned with literature and art, which 
owes a great deal to Kierkegaard, Nietz- 
sche, Husserl, Thomas Mann and Rilke. 
But throughout, its commitment is to 
Judaism, and from Jewish sources it is 
nourished. 

The first part of Kaufmann’s paper 
consists of an exposition of what he calls 
Jaspers’ “philosophy of communication,” 
Communication can only take place be- 
tween an I and a Thou, i.e. between 
real and fully responsible individuals. 
Communication between them does not 
obliterate the distance between them; to 
the contrary, it leaves them more indi- 
vidually different from one another than 
they were to begin with, and indeed such 
self-realization is the purpose of com- 
munication. “Respect the distance of 
even the closest friend,” Jaspers advises, 
and describes their relationship to one 
another in the words with which Kauf- 
mann dedicates his paper to him, “a 
loving struggle between Self and Self.” 
‘In all suspense of solitude by virtue of 
communication, there grows a new soli- 
tude which cannot disappear without my 
ceasing to exist as a condition of such 
communication.” Even when one fights 
one’s enemy, however, one must be aware 
of the fact that God is also the God of 
the enemy, and one must, therefore, 
fight in such a manner that the possi- 
bility of future positive contact is pre- 
served. In rare moments of true en- 
counter communication is so authentic 
that it acquires the quality of eternity. 
This is the case when the relationship 
is completely pure and has_ broken 
through all conventionalities and false- 
hoods. It is thus that the individual be- 
comes a true individual. 

“Trancendence,” on the other hand, 
what religion calls God, speaks only in 
silence. It uses phenomena as mere Ci- 
phers to its presence, ciphers which can 
be and are understood by every individ- 
ual in its own way. Thus revelation is 
ineffable and unique. Religion and art 
can merely echo faintly its voice. And yet 
it is the most fundamental experience 
of human existence. It is “the Icarus 
flight of human reason into the sun of 


ultimate reality,” the reality of “unfa- 
thomable unity.” Out of this experience 
man becomes what he really is. He is 
not lifted out of this world; rather he is 
put into it, though its pressure has been 
lifted from him by providing him with 
a wider vista. It is an experience that 
cannot be proved; it can only be wit- 
nessed. 

Kaufmann ascribes it at least in part 

Jaspers’ Christian background that he 
conceives of the experience of the con- 
frontation with the Transcendent as 
being so completely individual. In any 
case, this ineluctable difference between 
men makes communication between 
them necessary, whereas their common 
grounding in the unity of the Trans- 
cendent makes it possible. It must be 
added, however, that there are excep- 
tional individuals who are so individual 
that communication with their fellow- 
men becomes impossible. They are lit- 
erally “ex-communicated.” In the last 
analysis, communication is a gilt, a 
grace. What is more, according to Jaspers 
there is no real communication between 
God and man, because communication 
is a peculiarly human feature, and be- 
cause the Transcendent is, like the gods 
of the Greek philosophers, so pertec 
that it is self-sufficient, needs no com 
munication, and is, indeed, maccessible 
to all forms of human understanding. 
Man can love God only by loving his 
peer in a relationship of absolute com 
munication. This is amore in Deo. Yet 
even there, of — communication is 
always limited. I may be able to sympa- 
thize with the alk of my neighbor, but 
it will always remain his and not my 
truth. 

In the discussion with Jaspers which 
Kaufmann conducts in his own name, 
he tackles the problem which he him- 
self describes in terms of Rosenzweig’s 
Star of Redemption. Jaspers limits real 
communication to human beings, and 
as a result the three components of re- 
ality, God, nature, and man, are exactly 
as Rosenzweig describes them in their 
pagan state: without true relationship to 
one another. What Kaufmann thereupon 
attempts to do is to relate them inti- 
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mately to one another for the sake of 
the unity of God’s universe in terms of 
phenomenology as Rosenzweig saw them 
brought into relationship with one an- 
other, in form of the three-cornered star 
of David, by Revelation. 

Nature is not so uncommunicative as 
Jaspers thought it was. There can be an 
intimacy with it which is neither purely 
anthropomorphic nor merely manage- 
rial. Artists as well as mystics testify to 
their experience of union with nature. 
Here again Christianity has influenced 
Jaspers’ conception, for his remoteness 
from nature shows the impact of Chris- 
tian dualism which rejects matter as op- 
posed to the Spirit and to the creative 
Spirit of God. (Perhaps Kaufmann fails 
to stress sufficiently the corollary Jewish 
emphasis on conquering nature rather 
than submitting to it.) The contrast 
between man and nature must, there- 
fore, be moderated. Nature is part of 
God's creation. The artist in his experi- 
ence of nature unifies man with it and 
thus anticipates the final goal of unity. 
He raises nature from its mute level to 
consciousness and thus returns it, as it 
were, to the which created it in 
the first place. But if nature can be 
communicated with by the artist, then 
it must contain itself the potentiality ot 
communicability. Being is so constituted 
that it awaits the awakening call of the 
human address. It will always remain 
beyond man’s full grasp, but, on the 
other hand, it is not entirely removed 
from him—so argues Kaufmann in ex- 
plicit polemic against neo-Kantian epis- 
temology. 

He comes to the main point of interest 
in his disputation with Jaspers when he 
endeavors to reduce the distance that 
separates man not only from nature but 
above all from God. The Transcendent 
is not altogether beyond human address. 
It does not rest completely silent within 
itself, anymore than nature does. To say 
that God loves and speaks to men is not 
to ascribe imperfection to Him, for, to 
the contrary, without free relationships 
no person can be thought to be perfect. 
And this is precisely at issue: an “in- 
communicado Transcendent” endangers 


“logos” 
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the personality as well as the creative 
power of God, for both these attributes 
come to be only in relationship. Jaspers’ 
lranscendent could never enter into a 
Biblical “‘covenant.” He is victimized 
by the Christian scholastic transforma- 
tion of the dynamic and personal eheyeh 
asher eheyeh into the static and philo- 
sophically alool sum qui sum. What is 
worse, since man can only come close to 
man through their common closeness to 
God, when the latter is foregone also 
the former is made impossible. This 
accounts, Kaufmann says, for Jaspers’ 
condemnation of the virtue of charity 
and of prophetic social concern in favor 
of a theory of an élite of supermen-l’s 
who escape the corruptions of a mech- 
anized age of the masses. Again, the 
dangers of Protestant indivdualism and 
inwardness have misled the philosopher, 
and as a result he became an accessory 
in theory and in fact of Nazism. 

Kaufmann the Jew reasons with his 
teacher in the name of his faith. Juda- 
ism’s God ts tar, to be sure, but He is 
also near, and, therefore, He can counte- 
nance no “theological suspension of the 
ethical.”’ Like nature so also the Trans- 
cendent “seems turned toward us” in a 
way which gives guidance, and, in the 
world of morality, as Maimonides taught, 
man can, therefore, go beyond a strictly 
negative theology. Yet Jasper had some 
truth on his side when he counseled 
“restraint in thou-ing God” and pointed 
to all the intellectually and morally in- 
comprehensible experiences of our time 
to re-assert the transcendence of God. 
Yet he was dangerously wrong, and in 
a characteristically Christian manner, in 
believing that the ability to address God 
would obstruct the ability to address 
one’s ftellow-man. 

Furthermore, Kaufmann adds, com- 
munication can also take place on levels 
lower than the perfect I-Thou relation- 
ship. Between lovers mere physical pres- 
ence may be a genuine contact. Since 
encountering a real Thou is always a 
matter of chance, in the human world, 
and of grace in the divine, many would 
be left completely hapless if the only 
full life were the life of self-realization 
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which results from the highest relation- 
ship. Rather, Kaufmann would propose, 
in good Jewish style, the value of self- 
giving. My fellows have a true claim on 
me; also society, not only the rare in- 
dividuals, may be a worthy concern, for 
communication is not limited to self- 
realization on the part of each self- 
enclosed individual but can also expand 
into true transmission of value trom one 
individual to another. Thus we learn 
from the stranger, a lesson, Kaufmann 
says, more easily demonstrated in the 
heterogeneous U. S. than in homogene 
ous Germany. 

Ultimately he would like to save at 
least a part of Jaspers’ social and moral 
respectability. From Hitler he learned, 
Kaufmann believes, a modicum of the 
truth of the value of social democracy. 


Since the war he advocates the liquida- 
tion of the spirit of the mass rather 
than the establishment of a counter- 
balance to it in the form of a spiritual 
aristocracy. But when one notices that 
Kaufmann cites F. H. Hayek as one of 
Jaspers’ recent educators in the sense of 
human responsibility, one wonders how 
lar he has in fact progressed. When all 
is said and done, therefore, it still re- 
mains true that Jewish 
protest against Jaspers’ concept of the 
discreteness of God, nature, and man— 
which resulted in man’s aloofness from 
fellow-man— and his assertion of the 
significance of Revelation as that act 
which brings them all together without 
blurrir their separateness must be 


Kaufmann’s 


lv 
» 
upheld. 
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Editor, Judaism: 

Dr. Frank Zimmermann, in his com- 
mentary on 2:1 of the Book of Tobit, 
wrote “The phrase in the Greek for “The 
holy feast of Weeks’ is undoubtedy a 
gloss, as the term Shabu’ot was never 
used in the Second Commonwealth. (S. 
Zeitlin)” 

Dr. Louis H. Feldman, in his review 
The Book of Tobit (Judaism, Winter 
1959) commented on the above state 
ment, “Yet the Septuagint at Exodus 34. 
22, 28. 26 and elsewhere has precisely 
such a phrase, as does Josephus, An 
tiquities, 3. 252.” 

Phe Septuagint at Exodus 34. 22, 28. 


a 


’ 


°6 are merely translations of the Penta- 
teuchal passages. Similarly Josephus in 
Antiquities 3.252 paraphrases the Penta- 
teuchal passages, “When the seventh 
week following this sacrifice has elapsed 
there are the forty-nine days of the 
Weeks, and the fiftieth day, (Pente- 
koste) which the Hebrews call Asartha, 
the word denoting ‘fiftieth’ Howeve! 
when Josephus speaks of this festival he 
calls it Pentecost, not the Festival of 
Weeks. Cf. Ant. 13. 252; Jewish Wars 
6. 229. In the tannaitic literature this 
festival is called Azereth. The term Sha- 
bu’ot was only referred to when the 
sages quoted the Bible. In the Diaspora 
this festival was called Pentecost. Cf. II 
Maccabees, 12. 31; Acts 2. 1, 20.0 16; 
I Cor. 16. 8. 

Dr. Zimmermann’s statement that the 
term Festival of Shabu’ot was never used 
during the Second Jewish Common- 
wealth is historically true. 

SOLOMON ZEITLIN 
Dropste College, 
Phila., Pa. 


The Reviewers Rejoinder 
Editor, Judaism: 
Shabu’ot, or its Greek equivalent 
hebdomades, (“Weeks”) was not, of 


course, the usual term for the festival 
during the Second Commonwealth. My 
objection is to the claim that “Feast of 
Weeks” was never used during this 
period, 

Lhe use oO! hebdom ides by the LXX 
at Ex. 34.22, Num. 28.26, Deut. 16.9 
and 16, and II Chron. 8.13 cannot be 
dismissed as “merely” translation, since 
a translator must use language that 
people understand. For the LXX to 
translate the Bible into solecisms would 
be unthinkable, since this version does 


deviate from the Hebrew many hun- 


dreds of times ostensibly to gain greater 
intelligibility or tor propaganda pur- 
pose . 

Josephus (Ant. 1.17 and 10.218) says 
that he is adhering strictly to the Bib- 
lical text; but his work, as Thackeray’ 
and others have noted, is a free para- 
phrase At Ant. 3.252 he ts paraphrasing 
Lev. 25.15 f.2% where Shabu’ot is not 
mentioned. Why introduce hebdomades? 
Most plausibly there were two names by 
which the festival was known, and Jo- 
sephus gives both for the sake of his 
Greek readers. 

The citation of Il Maccabees 12.31 in 
Prof. Zeitlin’'s letter above does not 
prove that the festival was called Pente- 
cost. The Greek in all the MSS. cited 
by Swete and Rahlfs here reads tés tén 
hebdomadén heortés, “the Festival of 
the Weeks”. Tedesche in the Dropsie 
translation renders “the festival of the 
seven days of Passover’, citing two 
Latin versions of the text. But the old- 
est and, on the whole, the most reliable 
Latin tradition has “with the holiday 
of the Weeks close at hand”. Prof. Zeit- 
lin, in the Dropsie edition ad loc. com- 


1H. St. J. Thackeray, Josephus The Man and 
the Historian (New York, 1929), pp. 9-92 
2 This is indicated by the mention of the two 


assarons of wheat flour (Lev. 23.17) 
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ments: “It is strange that in the pre- 
vious verse the festival was called that 
of ‘Weeks’ and in the following verse 
(12.32) it is called ‘Pentecost’ ". In Jo- 
sephus, Ant. 3.252 and in ‘Tobit 2.1, 
however, we find the same device, tor 
the festival was known to Hellenized 
Jews by both names, and the author in 
the interests of clarity sometimes gave 
both. 

In Tobit 2.1 all the Greek MSS. have 
hebdomadoén “ot Weeks’. The Aramaic 
ind Hebrew texts are in accord with 
this reading. 

To support his view Prof. Zeitlin 
must thus explain away five citations in 
the LXX and Josephus, Ant. 3.252; and 
he must abandon the Greek and best 
derivative MSS. at Il Macc. 12.31 and 
Tobit 2.1. 

Louis H. FELDMAN 
Yeshiva University 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor, Judaism: 


In his “Survey of Current Theological 
Literature’ (Judaism, Fall, 1958), Rabbi 
Steven S. Schwarzschild makes a telling 
argument for the importance of the tra- 
ditional Jewish position of avoiding a 
distinction between the Kingdom of 
God and this world. This does indeed 
provide Judaism with more relevant and 
reliable criteria for criticizing historical 
experience than does the standard Chris- 
tian dichotomous view of the City of 
God and the City of Man. Christianity 
is ever too ready to enlarge the sphere 
of what is to be rendered unto Caesar 
at the expense of that judgment of the 
world’s inadequacy that comes with 
rendering unto God what is His. 

| would agree, then, with Rabbi 
Schwarzschild that there is no disconti- 
nuity between private and public moral- 
ity. A sin is no less a sin for being pru- 
dentially necessary in the political realm. 

But I should like to take issue with 
him on his application of the notion of 
ethical continuity to the political world. 

The calculus of sin is, I deem, more 
intricate than appears from Rabbi 
Schwarzschild’s article. Even on _ the 
level of private action, there remains 


~!I 
_ 
— 


the problem of the good intention, even 
the good act, with the bad consequence. 
Ihe perplexing issue of means and ends 
cannot, surely, be solved by trusting 
good means automatically to bring 
about good ends. A fortior: on the level 
of public, political action, the problem 
of achieving desired effects involves a 
careful study of the appropriate means 

propriety here being capable of desig- 
nating any possible point on the ethical 
spectrum. In any given situation, ethical 
consideration will rule out certain al- 
ternative means. 

The avoidance of atomic war is an 
ethical desideratum and a_ political 
problem. What is required, then, is an 
examination of the political means, an 
assessment of the political effects and 
countereftects of alternate courses of 
action, not a mere positing of moral 
desiderata. The simple establishment of 
ethically desirable courses of action in 
vacuo is insufficient to achieve any ends, 
whether in the private or in the public 
realm, especially when the realities of 
power are so stark. Rabbi Schwarzschild 
surely remembers the melancholy ex- 
change between Martin Buber and Ma- 
hatma Gandhi in the 1950's, in which 
Gandhi counseled German Jewry to re- 
sort to passive resistance and civil dis- 
obedience against the totalitarian bru- 
tality of the Nazis. 

If the avoidance of atomic war is 
what Rabbi Schwarzschild seeks, as do 
I, then he must needs concede that the 
reality of current history indicates that 
with the “balance of terror’ he deplores, 
we are not engaged in a war. The recent 
past and the present demonstrate that 
weakness in the face of totalitarianism 
is an invitation to destruction. If Mu- 
nich taught us anything, it is that com- 
promise with totalitarianism does not 
prevent war—it merely feeds the appetite 
and self-confidence of the evil and 
makes war absolutely certain and in- 
evitable. Our experience with Soviet 
totalitarianism is in keeping: in every 
instance where we have been firm and 
unyielding, we have stood our ground. 

In other words, we have here the in- 
tricate ethical situation of seeing the 
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necessity for means whose potential evil 
and potential good must be weighed in 
the scale of historical and _ political 
analysis and in the light of the good ends 
to be achieved. Some of us find that 
they are the best available means and 
the only ones whose evil will likely re- 
main potential (rather than ever be- 
coming actual). If this be prudence, 
make the most of it. 

The political reality we face is that 
of the threat of totalitarianism and of 
war against the free world. The means 
to avoid a war may not be to Rabbi 
Schwarzschild’s liking but he may have 
to console himself with the achievement 
through them of the end he desires. 

In recent months, responsible groups 
both in the Jewish and in the Christian 
community have called for a cessation 
of atom-bomb testing and for the recog- 
nition of Communist China (a murder- 
ous tyranny) by the United States (viz. 
CCAR Commision on Justice and Peace, 
June 1958; Fifth World Order Confer- 
ence of the National Council of 
Churches, November 1958). If this be 
“Christian (or Jewish) realism’ and 
subservience to the official doctrines of 
political prudence, I still fail to see how 
these statements are qualified analyses of 
either political or religious demands of 
our time. The homo politicus is not 
necessarily more qualified than the theo- 
logican to discuss or assess political 
means to ethical ends, but he ought 
surely be listened to by the theologian 
who makes political pronouncements, as 
the theologian would like his attention 
when he concerns himself with social 
ends. 

Rabbi Schwarzschild declares that 
“events are, theologically considered, 
never inevitable until they have hap- 
pened.” In the realm of politics, we 
can unhappily not be quite so cavalier. 
If unilateral disarmament should, in 
the end, bring about the universal de- 
struction of freedom, it will be poor 
consolation to know that we had played 
with the absolutely desirable moral al- 
ternatives until they failed. We may not 
have to tell Providence where it is to 
come in, but neither can we place a firm 


reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence to preserve us from our po- 
litical errors. Such playing with infinite 
moral possibilities in our age is no 
more responsible, considering the risk, 
than is the awesome task of weighing 
the best prudential means to avoid war 
and enslavement by tyranny. 


HARRY SCHWARZSCHILD 
New York, N. Y. 


The autho replies: 


I have always found my discussions 
with my brother stimulating and worth- 
while. Then why not conduct them not 
only in the open but even in public! 

On theology we do not seem to dis- 
agree at all. That the problem of means 
and ends is a very complicated and 
subtle one would be conceded by all, 
and we also seem to share the convic- 
tion that, on the one hand, they must 
be in accord with one another and, on 
the other, their real practical effects 
under any given set of circumstances 
must constitute an indispensable factor 
in determining what they are to be. 

Our disagreement then is on the po- 
litical level, not on the theological one. 
1 will skip both the reference to the 
Gandhi correspondence as well as to 
Munich. Neither of them can be torn 
out of its historical context and simplic- 
istically applied to a current situation. 

That we must be firm in our stance 
toward all dictatorships goes without 
saying. The question only is: what con- 
stitutes intelligent firmness? 

I do not at all concede that the “bal- 
ance of terror” has prevented war. In the 
first place, the verdict on this contest has 
by no means as yet been brought in, I 
am afraid. And in the meantime, to call 
what we have been so frightfully af- 
flicted with for the last twelve years an 
absence of war, when we deprive man- 
kind of so many of its material and social 
advantages in the name of cold war 
necessities, when libertarian democracy 
is everywhere on the retreat because of 
the international political realities, and 
when one’s heart stands still for a second 
every time a radio or television broad- 
cast is interrupted for a special bulletin 
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in the fear that some madman has finally 
“gone and done it,” this surely is an ex- 
cessively mild euphemism. The point is 
precisely that all historical experience 
proves that preparations for war for a 
dozen different reasons inevitably lead 
to war. Therefore, 1 regard my brother’s 
confidence that the armaments race 
leads only to a potential evil rather than 
an actual one as being entirely false, 
both because it is an evil in itself and 
because it must lead to an even greater 
evil still. Let me then turn his next-to- 
the-last sentence around and apply it to 
his argument: “If the balance of terror 
should in the end bring about the uni- 
versal destruction of freedom, it will be 
poor consolation to know that we had 
played with what we believed to be a 
realistic course of action until it failed.” 
In short, I hold that for purely realistic 
reasons a heightened moralization of 
our political decisions is imperative. 

Everything said in the foregoing is 
applicable to the question of the cessa- 
tion of atomic testing. Atomic testing is 
evil in itself and will lead to a greater 
evil yet. The question of the recognition 
of communist China I had not alluded 
to in my review. I will therefore let it 
go with the comment that this is not a 
question of whether China is “a mur- 
derous tyranny” but whether, on the 
one hand, it has an effective govern- 
ment, which is surely not in dispute, 
and, on the other, whether we can con- 
tinue to permit a grubby little adven- 
turer on Formosa unilaterally to commit 
both the United States as well as the 
United Nations to his fantasies. 

The most important recognition is, of 
course, as both sides agree, the one 
which views public life as being funda- 
mentally subject to the same religious 
and moral imperatives as private life. 
Only because we so strongly agree on 
this proposition can we disagree on ques- 
tions of political ethics and political 
wisdom. If we will insist on the unity 
of the moral universe of man we can 
hope for some progress. 


STEVEN S. SCHWARZSCHILD 
Lynn, Mass. 


~I 


Editor, Judaism: 

Dr. Cecil Roth, in his article, ““The 
Zealots—A Jewish Religious Sect” which 
appeared in Judaism, Winter 1959, iden- 
tifies the sects of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
with the Zealots. I shall not comment 
on this. 

In my article in the JQR, July 1958 
and also in my article ‘More Literature 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls—More Pseudo- 
Scholarship”, JOR, January 1959, I dealt 
with Dr. Roth’s hypothesis. 1 am im- 
pelled, however, to comment on two 
statements made by Dr. Roth in his 
article. 

On page 34 he wrote, “In his account 
in the Jewish Antiquities. Josephus in- 
forms us that the Zealots agreed with 
the Pharisees ‘in all things’ except for 
their basic political doctrine.” 

Josephus, in his book Antiquities 18. 
1, 6, wrote that the Fourth Philosophy 
(sect), whose leader was Judas, the Gal- 
lilean, agreed in all things with the 
Pharisees except that they have a great 
attachment to liberty. The word Zealot 
does not occur in this passage. In fact 
the term Zealot, referring to a sect, 
never occurs in Antiquities. Josephus 
employs the term Zealots for the first 
time in his book The Jewish Wars 2. 22, 
|. when a government was established 
in Judaea after the great victory over 
the Romans the seventh of Kislev (No- 
vember 25) 65 C. E. According to Jo- 
sephus the leader of the Zealots was 
Eleazar, the son of Simon (The Wars, 
5.1,2) The sect of the Fourth Philosophy 
was organized by Judas of Galilee when 
Judaea was annexed and Cyrenius was 
appointed Procurator in the year 9 C. E. 

On page 37 Dr. Roth wrote, “The 
same Hippolytus states that the Zealots 
or Sicartti of his day would kill any 
Gentile whom they heard discussing 
(i.e. blaspheming)”. Hippolytus did not 
use the word Gentile in this passage. 
The word used by him was aperitmetos 
“uncircumcised”, “If they (Essenes) 
happen to hear any one maintaining a 
discussion concerning God and His laws 
—supposing such to be an uncircumcised 
person, they will closely watch him, .. . 
if he refuse to undergo the rite of cir- 
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cumcision they would kill him.” 
Hippolytus referred to the Jewish Chris- 
tians, the followers of Paul who opposed 
the rite of circumcision. During the 
Bar Kokhba period the intensity of 
hatred between the Jews and the Juda- 
ean Christians, particularly those who 
followed Paul and did not undergo the 
rite of circumcision, was very great. Dur- 
ing the war of Bar Kokba the Judaean 
Christians were suspected of being spies 
for the Roman government. Cf. my 
article ““The Account of the Essenes in 
Josephus and the Philosophumena” in 
The Jewish Quarterly Review, April 
1959. 

SOLOMON ZEITLIN 
Dropsie College, 
Phila., Pa. 


Editor, |udaism: 


One, of course, anticipates a rejoinder 
from Professor Zeitlin when one ven- 
tures to write on the period which he 
regards as his special preserve (‘The 
Second Jewish Commonwealth’, as he 
confusingly terms it). But he should 
read articles before he contradicts them. 
In a note to the paper in Judaism, to 
which he refers, I specifically state that 
| have discussed the identification of the 
Zealots with the followers of the Fourth 
Philosophy in an article shortly to ap- 
pear in the Manchester Journal of Se- 
mitic Studies. If the Professor can re- 
strain his impatience until this appears, 
he will see from it that his one-man 
opposition contradicts the evidence of 
the contemporary sources, to which we 
must, after all, pay more attention than 
to his ipse dixit. Similarly, we have only 
his unsupported and untenable asser- 
tion for the view that Hippolytus, in 
the passage which he mentions, refers to 
the ‘Jewish Christians’. The Professor 
must be made to realize at last, that one 
can disagree with him without being an 
ignoramus or a charlatan. Moreover, he 
should pay more attention to the sources 
which he so dogmatically cites. 

So that your readers should have some 
idea of his polemical methods, I will call 
attention to one point of detail only. 
Above, he states. that Josephus uses 


the term ‘Zealots’ for the first time in 


is simply untrue: the historian uses the 
term at least twice previously, in the 
Jewish Wars 2.17.9 and 2.20.5 No doubt 
the Professor will try to cover himself 
by asserting that in these passages the 
word is employed adjectivally, and not 
in a specific sense. But one cannot con- 
duct serious argument with a scholar 
who makes the words mean what he 
wants them to mean, and bases his rea- 
soning on the premise that any state- 
ment, however improbable that he has 
once made, must be accepted as dog- 


matic truth. Cecn. RoTH 


Oxford University 
Oxford, England 


Editor, Judaism: 

Will you accept a P.S. to your sym- 
posium, “Who is a Jew?” 

First, the question has arisen from 
the peculiar circumstances in the ad- 
ministration of the State of Israel. That 
is where the question should rest: a 
technical problem in administration con- 
fronting the authorities of the State of 
Israel. Io make it the central question 
in the philosophy of Judaism the world 
over, is to misplace it and induce all 
sort of complications. It can lead only 
to theorizing on the part of men who 
are looking down their intellectual 
noses, or pontificating on the part of 
closed-minded scholastics,—beating the 
winds with academic jargon—however 
“brilliantly” and learnedly—and adding 
smog to our confusions. 

[oo many atheists are interpreting the 
oracle. Religious Jewry—of whatever 
wing—does have its answer, and it Is 
comprehensive enough to embrace every 
honest mind. The answer may be revised 
in time. However, why should religious 
Jewry strain to accomodate every non- 
religious, irreligious, anti-religious per- 
son and his ism? These people—good 
and distinguished and esteemed as they 
may be—have every right to follow their 
own peculiar courses and make whatever 
they wish of their Jewish ancestry. Why 
is it incumbent upon religious Jewry to 
place a Kosher label upon them? 
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The question should be restricted to 
the mechanics in administration in 
Jerusalem. 

Second, from the standpoint of Dia- 
spora Jewry, the question of our time is 
not at all, “Who is a Jew?” but, rather, 
“What do we, as Jews, want to be? What 
shall be the central meaning of our 
values, our loyalties, our aspirations as 
bearers of the appellation, Jew? 

Shall Judaism represent a social group, 
demarcated mainly by anti-Semites? 
Shall it mean, “culture?” ancestry? 
blood? language (Yiddish, Ladino, He- 
brew)? manmnerism? “civilization’’? be- 
liefs and rituals?—all without a standard 
of judgment as to what is primary and 
what secondary, what is excellent and 
what only trivial? 

Or, shall Judaism hold its histori 
place among the religions of the world 
that have shaped the destinies of man- 
kind, with its own sancta, its own the- 
ology, its own vision of malkhut shama- 
yim—embracing and transforming all 
our culture, language, beliefs, rituals, 
mores, into a religion that shall have 
depth, and height, and far horizons— 


equal to the prophet’s vision: “It shall 
come to pass at the end of days’’? 

We are living in a free world, won by 
the martyrdom of innumerable genera- 
tions. If we are not at present, we shall 
be! We American Jews, especially, are 
Jews because we want to be, because 
we love our Judaism—not because we 
are forced to be Jews by a hostile en- 
vironment. We pray that our children 
may have an even larger measure of 
freedom. Jews can—and do—lift them- 
selves out of Judaism, completely, with- 
out any scars on their personalities and 
without losing their places at the bridge 
tables, nor in the laboratories, nor on 
the golf links. What shall we offer them 
that shall capture their imaginations 
and win their loyalties? 

As Jews, cherishing our Judaism, we 
are once again by the waters of Babylon. 
Our question, however, is not, “How 
shall we sing the Lord’s song”, not 
“Who are we?’, but, “What song shall 
we sing?” What do we Jews want to be? 


Beryvt D. COHON 
Brookline, Mass. 
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Judaism and Christianity, Essays by Leo 
Baeck, translated by Walter Kaufmann, 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1958, 299 pp. 


Although Christians have _ written 
about Judaism for some nineteen cen- 
turies, scholarly Jewish interest in Chris- 
tianity is a comparatively recent devel- 
opment. And just as, for the most part, 
the Christian scholar’s understanding of 
Judaism has differed markedly from 
Judaism’s self-awareness, so it is to be 
expected that a Jewish scholar’s concep- 
tion of Christianity will differ from 
Christianity’s self-knowledge. More than 
at any other time in history our age re 
sounds with the phrase, the Judeo-Chris- 
tian heritage. Our books are filled with 
it, our professors teach it, our politicians 
make mention of it, our ministers preach 
it, and all too infrequently do people 
pause ponder the term. As with all 
such phrases it varies in meaning, de- 
pending upon the reservations one does 
or does not make. In an age when every 
aspiring intellectual must be liberal, 
is rare indeed to come across a ce 
which clearly spells out differences, par- 
ticularly in so popular an area as re- 
ligious concern. One can hardly study 
the powerfully provocative essays of 
Rabbi Leo Baeck and emerge thinking 
that Judaism and Christianity are one. 
Indeed, Dr. Baeck succeeds in proving 
that they are essentially different. In so 
doing, Dr. Baeck renders a great service 
to those for whom the lowest common 
denominator cannot serve as the basis 
for understanding and communication. 

The volume consists of five essays, and 
though written at different times, thev 
present a unity of thought with but few 
contradictions. Altogether, the work is 
one of the most serious critiques of the 
core of Christianity, and is one of the 
most profound studies on the subject 
by a Jewish scholar. For him who comes 


to this volume without having read 
Baeck’s The Essence of Judaism, it is 
suggested that he begin with the brief 
essay, “Mystery and Commandment”, 
for in these fifteen pages he will dis- 
cover the basis upon which Dr. Baeck 
builds his thought. And an impressive 
foundation it is: ““The profundity of life 
cannot be grasped without its also speak- 
ing to us of duty in life; and not a sin- 
gle duty of life is perceived truly with- 
out at the same tume proclaiming the 
profundity of life... This unity of both 
experiences in the human soul consti- 
tutes Jewish piety and Jewish wisdom . 

Therefore Judaism is not marred by the 
split which is introduced by other con- 
ceptions of God. Judaism lac ks any foun- 
dation for the conflict between trans- 
cendence and immanence... That which 
is a contradiction in the abstract world 
of mere theory is made a unity and a 
whole in the religious consciousness.” 

Though labels are necessary and use- 
ful, many tend to dispense with a think- 
er once he has been categorized. It has 
become fashionable to dub any thinker 
who is not a naturalist or a positivist as 
a mystic, and this label of mystic has 
been unfortunately applied to Dr. Baeck 
among others. I say “unfortunately”, not 
because there is anything derogatory 
about the word mystic, but rather be- 
cause it is simply wrong. Baeck states 
clearly, ‘“Thoughtlessness is the true God- 
lessness.” 

If “Mystery and Commandment” is 
the basis upon which is built Baeck’s 
understanding of Judaism, then “Ro- 
mantic Religion” is the essay that is the 
basis for all of his statements on Chris- 
tianity, for according to Leo Baeck, 
Christianity is decidedly a romantic re- 
ligion. “In this ecstatic abandonment, 
which wants so much to be seized and 
embraced and would like to pass away 
in the roaring ocean of the world, the 
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distinctive character of romantic religion 
stands revealed—the feminine trait that 
marks it. There is something passive 
about its piety; it feels so touchingly 
helpless and weary; it wants to be seized 
and inspired from above, embraced by 
a flood of grace which should descend 
upon it to consecrate it and possess it— 
a will-less instrument of the wondrous 
ways of God. When Schleiermacher de- 
fined religion as ‘the feeling of absolute 
dependence,’ he condensed this attitude 
into a formula. Romanticism, therefore, 
lacks any strong ethical impulse, any 
will to conquer life ethically.” (p. 192) 
These statements may well apply to a 
romantic religion, but if Baeck wants to 
apply them to the romantic religion pat 
excellence, viz., Christianity, then they 
must be qualified considerably. It is il- 
legitimate to typify a faith on the basis 
of an emphasis during a particular pe- 
riod, even the formative period. Any 
understanding of Judaism based solely 
on the Biblix -al period is bound to con- 
flict with that faith as it has been prac- 
ticed and understood for the past cen- 
turies. And so with Christianity. Dr. 
Baeck does not do justice to the delicate 
tensions that have been at work as Chris- 
tianity has matured. In a sense, Dr. 
Baeck’s phrase “romantic religion” be- 
comes a procrustean definition, for he 
would cut the morphology and typology 
of all Christian experience to the limits 
of this particular term. In so doing, Dr. 
saeck does violence to the paradoxes 
and tensions and to the ambivalences 
that exist in any faith which has the 
boldness to address itself to the ultimate 
problems. However, Dr. Baeck reveals a 
profound understanding of a basic motil 
in Christianity. His term “romantic re- 
ligion” remains a happy choice, despite 
the above reservation, and his entire dis- 
cussion is immensely illuminating and 
provocative. According to Baeck, there 
is no such thing as C hristian ethics. Now 
one may say that ethics are brought into 
Christianity through the back door, but 
one simply cannot ignore their existence. 
On Dr. Baeck’s terms, orthodox Judaism 
becomes a romantic religion: “... ro- 
manticism is usually oriented backwards 
it has its ideal in bygone ages 


it is also given to romanticism to hearken 
to the voices from former times.” (p. 194) 
Here and elsewhere one senses the strong 
influence of Friederich Nietzsche. Nietz- 
sche’s designation of Apollonian and 
Dionysiac religions is in essence what 
aeck is discussing in Judaism and Chris- 
tiantty. Nietzsche comes to mind in a 
more secondary fashion in reading the 
first essay of the book, “The Son of 
Man”, which adroitly repudiates the sug- 
gestion that the phrase refers to a super- 
natural messiah in the early prophet 
books of the Bible. “... What are we to 
expect of the aftereffects of a religion 
that enacted during the centuries of its 
foundation that unheard-of philological 
farce about the Old Testament? I rete 
to the attempt to pull away the Old Tes- 
tament from under the feet of the Jews 

with the claim that it contains noth- 
ing but Christian doctrines and belongs 
to the Christians as the true Israel, while 
the Jews merely usurped it.” (Viking 
Portable Nietszche, p. 80.) 

By reducing Christianity to a high- 
church Lutheranism of primarily Pauline 
content, Dr. Baeck ignores centuries ot 
significant currents in Christian theol- 
ogy. He states that by nature, romantic 
religion is highly syncretistic and subser- 
vient to any given cultural patterns, 
“Even as the relation of a romantic re- 
ligion to science became one in which 
the latter had to make the sacrifice of 
intellect, so the romantic union with cul- 
ture gave rise to a situation in which 
the very task of culture, its right of de- 
velopment, its right to seek new possi- 
bilities was taken away from it.” Such 
a statement applies to many periods of 
Jewish history as well as to Christianity, 
and by Baeck’s own admission, Judaism 
is hardly to be considered a romantic 
religion. Dr. Baeck sees little difference 
between medieval Christian culture and 
the cultural patterns loosed by the Re- 
formation. For him they are both marked 
by the same element, “The extensive cul- 
ture of constraint.” Dr. Baeck continues, 
“when culture faced clear and open 
road again, it became worldly and hence 
also un-Protestant both in its genesis and 
its character.” To say the least, this is 
hardly in agreement with the under- 
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standing of very competent scholars in 
the field, e.g., Ernst Troeltsch and Max 
Weber. 

One of the critical facets of romantic 
religion is that “it can never do with- 
out the living experience, yet this ex- 
perience does not want to and cannot 
come continuously, nor can it be brought 
to everybody—a way must be found of 
making the extraordinary constant.” Cer- 
tainly, this concept of sacrament is vast- 
ly different from the mitzvah. “Judaism 
too has created its ceremonies, perhaps 
even too great a profusion of them; but 
here they were erected only as the out- 
works of the religion, as a fence around 
the doctrine, as the ancient saying puts 
it; they are symbols and signs which 
point to something religious, but their 
observation as such was not yet con- 
sidered true piety, not yet a good work,” 
(p. 227). When reading a passage such 
as this, one would hope to find it docu 
mented. Perhaps such documentation is 
lacking because it is more opinion than 
fact, or, more generously, because such 
insights depend upon one’s approach. 

If the term romantic religion, with all 
that it implies, represents the heart of 
taeck’s ideological criticism of Chris- 
tianity, then the following quotation is 
the heart of his ethical and moral dif- 
ficulties with organized Christendom: 
“*No man cometh unto the father but 
by me’—the harshest and most denomi- 
national sentence ever spoken tl ie 
sole way of loving God has often left 
little room for loving man... . the faith 
of the church became the faith in the 
church . A spirit is characterized not 
only by what it does, but, no less by 
what it permits, what it forgives, and 
what it beholds in silence. The Chris- 
tian religion, very much including Prot- 
estantism has been able to maintain si- 
lence about so much that it is difficult 
to say what has been more pernicious 
in the course of time; the intolerance 
which committed the wrong, or the in- 
difference which beheld them unper- 
turbed.” (p. 275) 

“The Gospel as a Document of the 
History of the Jewish Faith” is the title 
of the second study in the volume. This 
exceedingly complicated period has been 


the subject of many studies. Bultmann’s 
Primitive Christianity is one of the 
better endeavors in the field, and yet, 
one flavors the era in a more authenti 
manner in Dr. Baeck’s work. In so fai 
as the early Christians were Jews, it can 
be said that the Gospel is a testimony 
of Jewish faith, but whether the faith 
of the Gospels is a genuine maturation 
of Jewish thought is another question. 
That Jews gave birth to Christianity will 
not be gainsaid, but whether or not the 
“essence of Christianity” is ultimately a 
perversion of the Jewish religious ge- 
nius, a compromise with henotheism, this 
remains unanswered. Baeck is sensitive 
to this problem: “In addition to all 
these common elements, however, there 
is something distinctive that belongs to 
the Christian tradition alone and whicn 
had a decisive influence on its growth— 
something that accounts for the fact that 
it developed in its own way . the man 
whose life and words the _ tradition 
wanted to report had early ceased, in 
his disciples’ faith, to be a mere teacher 

and when they believed in him, he 
eventually came to believe himself to be 
the messiah, the Christos.”’ (p. 65) 

In discussing tradition in Judaism, Dr. 
Baeck infers that the Bible was the pre- 
eminent study in the first few centuries 
of the common era. This is a disputable 
point of view. What is definitely miss- 
ing in his exposition is the specific role 
played by the oral law as it effected the 
development of the Halakhah and the 
understanding of the Bible. In general, 
one could say that the ‘Talmud’s impor- 
tance is greatly underplayed. Dr. Baeck 
sees casuistry as belonging to romantic 
faith. Casuistry is not a pejorative term, 
and without it, the legal structure of a 
society could not exist. Indeed, the in- 
fluence of the Talmud on this age is a 
serious lacuna in the book. He is un- 
doubtedly correct when he writes, ““The 
old Gospel tradition belongs in this Jew- 
ish cultural environment with all its 
pecularities, and it has to be understood 
in terms of these special features of Jew- 
ish tradition.” 

Baeck is sensitive to the enormous 
complexity of Paul's personality, as well 
as to the imposing structure of Pauline 


ya 
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faith. Most Jewish scholars have always 
seen Paul's crucial importance in his 
radical departure from the ways of the 
earlier Judeo-Christians. This, of course, 
has not been the normative Christian 
understanding of the situation at all, for 
they see Paul as the fulfillment of every- 
thing that Jesus preached. Baeck takes 
strong exception to this position and at 
tempts to prove that, in effect, Paul's re- 
ligion is something quite new and dif- 
ferent. Speaking of the Corpus Pauli- 
num, he writes, “...it is unmistakable 
that these letters proclaim something 
quite different from what the Gospels 
wanted to tell, something entirely dis- 
tinct from what Jesus had, according to 
this tradition, said or done. What tonad 
its place here was not the doctrine of 
Jesus, but a doctrine about him, not his 
own faith, which he had communicated 
to his disciples but faith in him.” In va- 
rious parts of the book, Dr. Baeck states 
that the gnostic influences on Paul were 
very strong, and he points out many 
parallels to Christian dogma in the con- 
temporary pagan soteriology. But no- 
where does he seem to really get to the 
heart of Paul’s ambivalence towards the 
Law. Though he utilizes certain psycho- 
logical terminology in discussing Paul's 
personality, this writer feels that the tor- 
tured and anxiety-ridden guilt of Paul 
has escaped Dr. Baeck. 

When Leo Baeck died on the second 
of November, 1937, world Jewry lost one 
of its most revered spiritual leaders 
whose breadth of vision, delicacy of soul, 
and undaunted courage, will inspire 
men of the spirit for generations. Walter 
Kaufmann and the Jewish Publication 
Society deserve the sincere gratitude of 
all who would know better this signifi- 
cant Jewish thinker, for a beautiful soul 
and superb mental capacities meet in 
this volume which, incidentally, is hand- 
somely designed and produced. Dr. 
Baeck, himself, had chosen Professor 
Kaufmann to do the translating, and 
wonderful choice it was, for one can 
hardly imagine a more crisp, more read- 
able rendition. The appearance of this 
book, much of which was destroyed be- 
fore publication in 1938 by the Nazis, 
has been greeted with enthusiasm by all 


those interested in the study of the re- 
lationships between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. Indeed, the book is unique in 
its frankness, and the scholarship which 
justifies such frankness. This is not the 
work of a cliché-ridden liberal, preach 
ing on the Judeo-Christian heritage. This 
is the work of a man who had reached 
a much deeper understanding of what 
liberalism must evoke: a serious study 
and appraisal of the essential nature of 
a faith or belief and the consequent re- 
spect or censure that one thinks it de 
serves. As Professor Kaufmann writes in 
his sage and informative introduction, 
‘(Baeck) needs no eulogy. He only needs 
to be read.” 

MARSHALL |T. MEYER 
New York, N.Y. 


Judaism Without Supernaturalism: The 
Only Alternative to Orthodoxy and Se- 
cularism, by Mordecai M. Kaplan, the 
Reconstructionist Press, New York, N.Y, 

1958, 254 pp. 


Although it is not intended as a sum- 
ming-up, this latest volume by Dr. Kz ap- 
lan does contain all of his characteristic 
emphases. The book is comprised of es- 
says and addresses for various occasions, 
dealing with two major topics, the Jew- 
ish religion and the Jewish people. 
Che unsparing honesty and complete 
sincerity of the author in facing up to 
the challenge that 20th century civili- 
zation has flung in the face of Judaism 
and the Jewish people, are evident on 
every page. But I do not think that Dr. 
Kaplan has applied the same scrupulous 
sensitivity to the prescriptions he has 
proposed for over forty years for meet- 
ing the implications of modernity. 

Ihe insistence upon the adoption of 
a naturalistic meta physic as a result of 
today’s climate of opinion, and the func- 
tional orientation towards religion are 
two cases in point. Dr. Kaplan looks 
upon naturalism as the characteristic 
poem ad of 20th century America. 

Upon it he “ape to build a ‘transnatu- 
ralist religion’ (p. 10) which will give 
man sufficient morale and motivation to 
overcome his sub-human tendencies. 
What is at stake here is not the ques- 
tion of whether Judaism can be shifted 
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from a supernaturalist to a transnatural- 
ist base, but which of the opposing doc- 
trines are true? Dr. Kaplan does not dig 
into the opposing truth-claims of the 
world-views under consideration, be- 
cause he thinks supernaturalism has 
been rendered obsolete and meaningless 
by the historical consciousness, and the 
present interests of men. “Neither the 
rabbinic nor the philosophic method of 
interpreting the tradition can help Juda- 
ism meet the challenge of modernism. 
Ihe reason for that is that the essence 
of modernism is a sense of history, an 
awareness not only that circumstances 
change, but that all our thinking neces- 
sarily undergoes change in conformity 
with circumstances.” (p. 20) But this 
sense of history is a double-edged sword. 
For it reduces, by reason of its own dyna- 
mism, all doctrines, events and institu- 
tions to functions of itself. But if, em- 
ploying the reflexive argument, we claim 
that the rise of a “sense of history” is 
itself a function of the historical process, 
we have thereby destroyed any real truth- 
value to historicism. I claim, therefore, 
that the sense of history is irrelevant to 
the truth of either naturalism or super- 
naturalism. 

It was, I believe, one of the founders 
of Wissenchaft des Judentums who 
averred that his historical research was 
undertaken only in order to give Juda- 
ism a decent burial. In Christianity, 
Nietzsche realized the nihilism implicit 
in the historical approach religion, when 
he claimed that it served as an obituary 
notice for the Christian God! 

The framework, within which Dr. 
Kaplan carries out his work is a simple 
one. The naturalist-supernaturalist di- 
chotomy obscures more than it illumi- 
nates, for grouped under supernatural- 
ism, one finds only pre-Copernican the- 
ologies with their implicit grounding in 
the two-story universe (the above and 
the below, the sub-lunar and the celes- 
tial) and their extrinsic conception of 
God’s relation to the world. The term 
“theism” which is much less prejudiced 
on the one hand, and more fruitful typo- 
logically, on the other, yields a much 
more complex arrangement. To link the- 
ology to an untrue cosmology, and har- 


ness it to pre-modern world-views is to 
predict the outcome of one’s polemic 
in advance! Nowhere has Dr. Kaplan 
thoroughly explored non-classical the- 
isms which are able to balance the con- 
cepts of cause, independence and all- 
inclusiveness as applied to God. An out. 
standing exponent of this approach, 
Charles Hartshorne, has been able to 
assimilate the factors of creativity and 
genuine novelty which are fundamental 
emphases in modern philosophical the- 
ology within the matrix of transcend 
ence and necessity, that were the staples 
of orthodox theism. The final outcome 
of such a theology would not be the 
eternal adolescent god of Aristotle en- 
wrapped in self-contemplation nor the 
process god of the naturalists, who ts 
merely a quality or aspect of the current 
world-order, but a living personal God, 
free and responsive. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Kaplan strongly maintains (in italics! 
that “it is not the business of religion 
to give a metaphysical conception of 
God, but to make clear what we mean 
by belief in God, from the standpoint 
of the difference that belief makes in 
human conduct.” This clarification must 
ultimately rest on metaphysical premises, 
on the nature of things; for if man is 
part of nature, as naturalists protest, 
what makes a difference to him, must 
have some anchorage in the nature of 
things. But this metaphysical approach 
Dr. Kaplan has always rejected in favor 
of the ‘social-behavioral’ one, which un- 
derstands religion as a function of so- 
ciety. 

The functional approach has been 
used in modern times, chiefly to over- 
come the impasse reached in the nine. 
teenth century between the opposing 
truth claims of religion and science. To 
the functionalist, not what religion 
claims or says, but what it does to and 
for the human being, is what counts. 
Not fact, but value, not content, but 
form are of prime importance in ac- 
counting for the universality and per- 
manence of religion. That which man 
holds to be of basic significance and im- 
portance constitutes religion. ““From the 
adoption of the frame of human values, 
which derive their significance from 
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man’s striving for salvation, perfection, 
or self-transcendence, it is but one logi- 
cal step to the belief in God as the pow- 
er that impels man to pursue that course 
and that enables him at least to come 
within sight of its destination. We ex- 
perience the reality of God in whatever 
gives us a sense of life’s worthwhile- 
(p. 25) Thus Judaism, indeed 
all religion, is justifiable if it and they 
realize values for man. Religion provides 
ineaning and integration to life on two 
levels. For the individual it provides a 
heightened morale and the power to 
transcend his potentialities for evil. For 
society it provides ideals which will unify 
and control the various strands of the 
social structure. This in brief, is the case 
for functionalism. I believe that it has 
limited validity, for the vexing question 
of whether, in understanding religion 
functionally, we do not thereby endan- 
ver the religious function, for those com- 
mitted to religion, still remains. The 
necessity of certain beliefs, for persona! 
integration and social cohesion, does not 
imply that they are not, in the end, il 
lusions. And how can one go through 
life, acting as if one’s most cherished be- 
liefs have no real ground? Such a mas- 
querade eventuates in a dissociation of 
consciousness far more damaging, than 
the one Dr. Kaplan thinks to be inher- 
ent in the supernaturalist mentality 
dwelling in a scientific society. In order 
to be effective, religious ideals have to 
be believed. How can religious beliefs 
maintain their vitality and impact if 
men realize that they are only instru- 
mental and therapeutic? As a secondary 
reinforcement of beliefs already present, 
functionalism has its uses for the con- 
vinced theist. But the functional view 
will not, of itself, win converts to reli- 
gion, as that term is traditionally under- 
stood. Whether it is effective in attract- 
ing adherents to Reconstructionism, 
which is a naturalistic reading of Juda- 
ism, is a question, only the future can 
answer. But the recent upsurge of the- 
ism, and proliferation of neo-orthodox 
theologies suggests that for the majority 
of men, reconstructed religions are less 
than fully efficacious. 

Dr. Kaplan's boldness, courage anil 
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frankness in raising the right questions 
are unrivalled in contemporary Judaism. 
To those students, including this review- 
er, who sat at his feet, the recollection 
of the traits limned above always gen- 
erate excitement and respect. Since he 
is a firm believer in theological diver- 
sity, Dr. Kaplan would not withhold 
from some of us the right to reject, or 
seriously qualify, his answers. 

Davip WOLF SILVERMAN 
Riverdale, New York 


Creeds tn Competition, by Leo Pfeffer, 
Beacon Press, New York, N.Y., 1958, 176 
pp. 


In the past decade a new discipline has 
been fashioned in the general area of 
sociology of religion. My own inclina- 
tion has been to create a new term— 
possibly, polttics of religion, to denote 
the interaction of religion and religious 
institutions in our society, and the in- 
terplay of social forces emerging out of 
the relationships of the major faith 
groupings in our nation. 

Bibliography in this exciting new field 
is scant, even in periodical writings. Pro- 
fessor John |. Kane, of Notre Dame, has 
produced a few notable works; Profes- 
sor Kenneth Underwood in his Protes- 
tant and Catholic (Beacon Press, 1957) 
has been among the pioneérs. The book 
under review is a virtual hapaxlegom- 
enon: there is nothing in the interreli- 
gious realm to compare to it, and the 
critic is easily tempted to pinpoint as- 
pects of the problem in which he would 
have sought fuller elaboration. 

In addition, Dr. Pfeffer proffers a the- 
sis—always an invitation to establish a 
book as a proper target for attack. His 
many readers may find the thesis some- 
what out of consonance with the author's 
general philosophy. Briefly stated, the 
thesis is an optimistic one. Fair compe- 
tition—and the author stresses the quali- 
fication—among religious groups in 
America may have a sanguine effect upon 
society. Leaning heavily on Don J. Hag- 
ers thesis on the constructive uses of 
conflict (to me a faint echo of Havelock 
Ellis), he carefully distinguishes between 
conflict and competition. 
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Conflict is bad, as war is evil. Compe- 
tition may be wholesome, so long as the 
rules of the game are observed. 

Our experience bears out much of this 
thesis. It is true that during the 20th 
century we have had some hectic and 
tension-laden battles on crucial interre- 
ligious problems. The recent Connecti- 
cut dispute on birth control legislation; 
the corralling of forces on both side of 
the Envoy to the Vatican issue; the acri 
monious debate about sectarian prac- 
tices in the public schools; the sharp 
alignments on censorship practices; the 
bad blood which was evident in argu- 
mentation on the films, “Martin Luth- 
er,” ““The Miracle” and “Baby Doll”: 
and the highly-charged political cam- 
paign in California on the question of 
tax-exemption for church schools—all 
these have been battles of words. So fat 
as | know, in our generation, there has 
been no spilling of blood over religious 
differences. The few instances of Jewish 
youngsters being beaten in Massachu- 
setts, or the desecration of tombstones 
in some Jewish cemeteries may be con- 
sidered, in the perspective of many cen- 
turies of pogroms and auto-da-tés—mere 
ly minor irritations no different in qual 
ity than street fights involving Italian 
boys against Irish youngsters 

gut there is an element of compla 
cency in the Pfeffer thesis that is dis 
turbing. Granted that an Ossining dis 
pute sends no one to the barricades, and 
a dispute over divorce or bingo legisla- 
tion evokes no Klan-like activity. Is it 
possible to measure what social distance 
emerges from this kind of acrimony? 
The creedal separatism which marks 
suburban life; the unwillingness of most 
diocesan officials to sanction free asso- 
ciation of Catholics with non-Catholics 
(not long ago, a Catholic fencing teach- 
er in a city in upper New York was given 
an ultimatum of resigning from her 
YMHA job—a volunteer one—or losing 
a similar position involving CYO instruc- 
tion); the continued social restriction 
practices in “Protestant” communities 
like Indianapolis, where no Jew can be 
come a Rotarian—are certainly no indi 
cation that religious competition is not 
harmful 
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The author may argue that these in- 
stances of conflict have their genesis in 
historic social factors that are not a func- 
tion of religious dilference. But the big- 
otry and intolerance that still ravage 
American life are the reflection of atti- 
tudes which take away the grounds ofl 
fair competition. 
definition—the 
Dictionary of Economics also confirms 


For competition, by 


this—is between groups that are more 
or less equal. The classic Macy-Gimbel 
thing. The little shop 
around the corner is not competition, 
ilthough Messrs. Gimbel and Straus rep- 
resent competition to the little merchant. 

lo many Americans, including Dr. 
Pfietter, Jews and ethical humanists are 
respectable, visible and status-carrying 
religious bodies. And there is much evi 
dence to support their image of religious 
pluralism. Rabbis do bless legislative 
sessions in Washington and State capi 
tals; no municipal master of ceremonies 
would dare entertain the visiting Brit 
ish Queen without a rabbinic adornment 
at the banquet table. Our Department 
ot State invariably includes the Syna 

oUt Council ot 


rivalry is one 


America in its coun 
cils of volunteer agencies convoked for 
support of a foreign-aid program. In for 
mal civic matters, the Jews are not neg 
lected 


Ethical humanists do not fare as we'l, 


at least temporarily 
dlespite Leo Ptetier’s assurance of thei 
equality otf status. In Connecticut, even 
the Unitarians are not permitted il 
time by radio and television stations (un 
less the situation has changed). In Wash 
ington, D.C., the American Jewish Com 
mittee filed a brief amicus on behalf o 
the Ethical Culture Society which ip 
pealed the deprivation of tax-exemption 
The presiding judges had questioned 
whether a group which did not believ 
in a Supreme Being was entitled to the 
privilege of a religious body. 

jews and ethical humanists are granted 
i full measure of tolerance in American 
society. But in the individual commu 
nity, they are sometimes regarded as a 
non-conforming nuisance if they do not 
sccept the majority pattern. The review 
er has often been confronted, in the 


course of discussion with Protestant and 
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Catholic leaders, with the argument that 
the democratic way to decide questions 
ol religion in public life was by major- 
ity opinion. “The adoption of a neu- 
tralist attitude,” wrote one spokesman, 
is in reality a decision in favor of the 
minority of non-believers against the ma- 
jority and against almost two centuries 

tradition.” Philip Jacobson, in a re- 
cent article in the Christian Century, 
October 22, 1958 (“Should the Ayes A! 
ways Have It’?) analyzed this popular 
viewpoint espoused by many churchmen, 
and stressed the danger of deciding mat- 
ters ol religious conscience by mayority 
vote. 

Ihe problem of religious pluralism is 
hat it is a well-kept secret for many 
\mericans. Dr. Pfeffer agrees that the 
concept is that of “the more enlightened 
segment of the community.” But he 
should agree with the bitter fact of ex 
perience that most of the conflict situa- 
tions in interfaith relationships stem 
trom the less informed. We have heard 
hrst-hand reports of mass meetings held 
in Philadelphia and Westchester County, 
in which every Jewish speaker Was booed 
by the Christians in the audience, and 
every Christian speaker heckled by the 
fews., 

Ihe author observes with much per- 
spicacity that Judaism in America tends 
to ally itself with secular humanism. 
While historic forces have tended to 
weld the two together, in many ways it 
is a death-embrace for American Jewry. 
Io my mind, the joining of forces of two 
minorities constitutes not an addition, 
but a multiplication of fractions, in 
which neither minority is benefited. At 
a time when religion as an institution 
is becoming more powerful as a social 
force in America, with a concomitant 
hardening of the muscles of conserva- 
tism, it is questionable whether identifh 
cation of American Judaism with secular 
humanism is helpful to the Jewish po- 
sition. 

One final specific observation. | would 
hope that in later editions of the book, 
Leo Pfetter would deal with competitive 


elements within each {faith-grouping. 


One instance will suffice. As he correct- 
notes, there are sharp cleavages with- 


in Protestantism. It would be interesting 
to spell out some of these divergencies. 
For example, the tension between Prot- 
estant educators and their social action 
counterparts on the problem of religion 
in education would be most illuminat- 
ing. The former takes little heed of the 
First Amendment. The latter are con- 
siderably embarrassed by the inconsis- 
tency of an annual report which includes 
reports ol battles against federal aid to 
religious schools, but details religious 
educational programs carried on in defi 
ance of the McCollum Supreme Court 
decision. That is having one’s separa- 
tion cake and eating it too. 

After registering this partial dissent 
from the thesis implied in Dr. Pfefter’s 
sub-title, “A Creative Force in Ameri- 
can Culture,” we must pay tribute to a 
well-structured book that is a model of 
compactness and incisiveness. I would 
have placed the subtitle after the au 
thor’s name, for Leo Pteffer is indeed 
a creative force in American culture. To 
be informed about any of a score of in- 
terreligious problems which now capture 
the news headlines: parochial education, 
censorship, obscenity laws, the 
areas of family problems in relation to 
the State, the complex issues of religion 
and public education, one must first ob- 
tain a general background in Dr. Ptel- 
fer’s monumental Church, State and 
Freedom (Beacon Press) and then find 
the detailed considerations of the prob- 
lems of religious liberty brilliantly ex- 
pounded in this eminent volume. 

Morris N. KeERTZER 


Tiidiiy 


New York, N.Y. 


Reflections on the Psalms, by C. E. Lewis, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, N.Y., 
1958, 155 pp. 


It is no surprise that Reflections on 
the Psalms is guided by the rays of the 
Christian Bible. One expects this and 
although tedious, when not illogical, it 
is accepted with philosophical resigna- 
tion. Yet even for weary eyes, there 
comes, at times, a phrase or an insight 
which startles: Mr. Lewis’ discernment, 
for example, of the Hebraic attitude to- 
ward nature and, especially, the animal 
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kingdom. It is refreshing to note how 
well Mr. Lewis has explored this qual- 
ity. The Jew’s awareness of the wild ani- 
mal’s creatureliness, its state of being a 
‘maaseh yadav’, is found all through 
Scriptures, as the author cites. One 
should not carp over his selections, but 
| do think its classic expression is best 
capsuled in Exodus 23:11,12, because it 
is in Halakhic form. No, the Jew is not 
idiotic enough to shake the lion’s paw 
in neighborly fashion, but he does re 
cite a blessing upon beholding him. 

It was also delightful to discover that 
Mr. Lewis and this reviewer share the 
same loving appreciation of the Nine 
teenth Psalm, even though his joy in 
this Psalm is tinged by what he, as a 
good Christian, cannot quite accept, o1 
in truth, understand: love of Torah. It 
seems an almost greater merit that he 
makes such a noble effort to explain the 
centrality of Torah (Law) when he knows 
this Law has been abrogated, indeed de 
spised, by Paul. For these insights he 
should be acclaimed. But, alas, there are 
for him moments of bleakness. ‘Lhe 
“cursing Psalms’, for instance, upset him 
violently, although Ps. 110 a Christian 
Psalm, he intellectualizes into accept 
ance, despite its “He filleth it with dead 
bodies, He crusheth the head over a 
wide land...” It seems Mr. Lewis would 
have it both ways. 

The Jew, however, has it one way. Lan 
guage is man’s; and the Bible is man’s 
journey on this earth. There is much in 
the Bible which shocks. Man shocks. And 
the rabbinical mind will not gloss over 
evil. Nachmanides makes no effort to 
condone even an Abraham's behaviour 
towards Sarah in Egypt. He names it a 
“great sin”. As for Esau’s tears, the rabbis 
declare, because of them, bitter retribu- 
tion was exacted from Jacob in late 
years. Now as to the 137th Psalm, the 
famous cry of anguish of the exiles, Mr. 
Lewis uses the adjective “devilish”. He 
refers, of course, to the last verse “Happy 
shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy 
little ones against the rock”. Fearful lan 
guage to be sure. However, it is only 
fair that the passion of the poet be un- 
derstood, if not condoned. This man has 
seen his Temple destroyed; his home, 
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family, people, put to the sword. He must 
have seen his babes crushed and dashed 
upon the rocks. Hosea 10:14, as well as 
2 Kings 8:12 speak of it. Certainly, the 
Babylonians were guilty of it, for Isaiah 
reports it in 13:16. The clinching clue 
is in the preceding verse: “Happy shali 
he be that repayth thee (Babylon) as 
thou hast served us’’. 

One might bear all this in mind be 
fore applying the word, “devilish”. At 
any rate, it is particularly inappropriate 
tor the Jew. This modern monster is a 
uniquely Christian concept: “Nullus 
diabolus, nullus redemptor’. At its worst, 
that last line of Psalm 137 was a frenzied 
man’s language; one tortured by his 
memories beyond endurance. This, the 
jew knows. But he knows more than 
this. He knows the difference between 
uttering the cry and performing the 
deed. He has, after all, heard so much 
of a God of love, and has been the vic- 
tim of his fire and stone, he can discrim- 
inate between precept and reality. Eve: 
today, Thomas Merton in The Silent 
Life (p. 14) can describe the Holy 
Church of Cluny as a “paradise of char- 
ity’. What he means by this must baffle 
anyone who has read the savage charges 
of Peter, its Abbot. His ferocious hatred 
against Saracen and Jew can be matched 
only by a Torquemada. 

However, there is a line in Ps. 137, 
that cues the Jew to the difference be- 
tween him and the poet. That is the 
fourth: “How shall we sing the Lord’s 
song in a foreign land?” Again, we al- 
low for his grief. We know, because he 
tells us plainly: “Our tormentors asked 
of us mirth; Sing us one of the songs 
of Zion”. But we also know this think- 
ing has become, if anything, anti-Jew- 
ish. The Jew has sung God's songs in 
many lands; and mainly in the land ot 
his tormentors. Had they not, there 
would have been no return to Zion. 

What is most significant about this 
Psalm, is what it illustrates of Jewish 
living. For all his Torah-centeredness 
the Jew never lost the verve of life. The 
Book has never been a drag upon hin, 
holding him upon one moment. Theoph- 
any is an ever-recurring phenomenon for 


’ 


the Jew. That prophecy should be a 
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Hebraic talent is not fortuitous. That 
the Jew could maintain the Oral Law 
was also revealed at Sinai is bizarre only 
to the non-Jewish mind. To be both 
bound and liberated by history is a sin- 
gularly Jewish fate. To hold fast to To- 
rah, yet to live each day with fresh in- 
sights and bold concepts as an Akiba, a 
Maharam, a Rav Kook, is normal and 
logical. This intellectual bloom, this 
openness to the future is, in Aristotelian 
language, “flower of youth”. This is 
exactly what this fourth line demon- 
strates. Israel lives. Israel grows, Israel 
outgrows. Not only the insularity of this 
Psalmist, but many of her own concepts. 

It is precisely on this forward-surge 
of Judaism that Mr. Lewis, and Chris- 
tianity in general, come a cropper. Fon 
while there have been bleak periods of 
Jewish history, even some debasement of 
her Prophetic and Pharaisaic doctrine, 
on the whole, her development has been 
a maturing one. When in St. John 6:56 
we read “He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I 
in him’’; four verses later, we find ““Many 
though of his disciples, when they heard 
this said: “This is a hard saying; who can 
hear it?’ In v. 66, we are told 
that time, many of his disciples went 
back and walked no more with him” 
Naturally. The Jew, who understood the 
essence of his faith, would never accept 
this, the bread and wine of the Euchar- 
ist no matter how endearing the per- 
sonality, and how tempting the idea of 
Messiah in those bitter days of Roman 
rule. First, because he would not deify 
man, and secondly, because this eating 
was a pagan mystery: a regression. There- 
fore, it is absurd to read on p. 88, “Since 
in the end we are to come to baptism 
and the Eucharist, to the stable and 
sethlehem, to the hill of Calvary, and 
the emptied rock tomb, perhaps it is 
better to begin with circumcision, the 
Passover, 
the highest does not stand without the 
lowest’. For these events and sacraments 
of Christianity, as Gilbert Murray! tells 
us succinctly, were pagan in origin. Even 
Mr. Lewis is aware of the resemblance. 


“From 


How then could he, or any one, expect 
Judaism with its vision of tomorrow, to 
turn back? And how can he talk of Chris- 
tianity as the highest? 

On p. 45, we read of how a Christian 
can set up a temple anywhere. “Any 
church, barn, sick-room, or field’, be- 
cause “‘the Eucharist is celebrated and 
all the other sacraments administered in 
it, it is like the Temple, it is the place 
where the adoration of the Deity can be 
fully enacted”. Now the Jew did out- 
erow the sacrificial service of the Tem- 
ple. Not without tears. To mature is not 
easy. But the Pharisee Johanan ben Zak- 
kai taught him that acts of loving-kind- 
ness are as effective as sacrifice. And 
among these acts, he listed prayer. Nor 
did the Jew enact the adoration of the 
Deity in his Temple. The reason for the 


service is given in Lev. 22:29 ... “for 
your pleasure shall ye offer up...’ ' An. 


other Pharisee, ben Azzai, called sacrifice 
the expression of man’s delight. The 
transition, from the service of the Tem- 
ple, to that of the heart, was neither as 
difficult nor as tragic as the Jew feared. 
He had known prayer as far back as his- 
tory itself. Certainly, one of its most mag- 
nificent expressions comes from the lips 
of King Solomon when paradoxically he 
dedicated the Temple: the one and only 
place where sacrifice was to be permitted 
from that time on. 

The Jew, Mr. Lewis should know, can 
create a house of worship in any clean 
place. All he requires is ten men. As for 
the Temple, it is in each man’s heart. 
The sacrifice? Obviously, man himself: 
a sacrifice he freely offers. This is not a 
poetic image, as attested by the Chassid? 
who taught his disciples how to pray: 

.while he says Lord, he should in 
mind completely relinquish himself to 
the Lord, even if his soul has to go out 
unto the Lord... that is the nature of 
prayer” 

It cannot be emphasized too much that 
such individual offering arises within the 
individual. To seek expiation, through 


1 The History of Christianity in the Light of 
Modern Knowledge, (1929), pp. 77-78. 
2 Hasidism, M. Buber, p. 82. 
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another, is now a repugnant idea to the 
jew. Not only today, but as far back as 
Abraham, the Jew knew God's love as 
an immediate experience. “Yea, He 
loveth the people, all His holy ones”, 
Moses said. Each day, three times a day, 
the Jew says: “We give thanks... for 
our souls which are in Thy charge, and 
for Thy miracles, which are daily with 
us... Whose loving-kindnesses neve1 
It must, therefore, strike the 
Jew as downright silly to read that the 
jews (poets ol the Psalter) “knew tal 
less reason than we (Christians) for lov- 
ing God. They did not know that He 
offered them eternal joy; still less that 
He would die to win it for them.” With 
a rather bewildered air, Mr. Lewis adds, 
“Yet they express a longing for Him, for 
His mere presence, which comes only to 
the best Christians or to Christians in 
their best moments”. Though the smug- 
ness looms larger than the bewilderment, 
any Jew can understand the latter. Is n 
Christianity’s whole creed based on re- 
ward? The Gospels attest to it, if M1 
Lewis does not. “Rejoice and be exceed- 
ingly glad; for great is your reward in 
heaven... "3 3 

If Antigonos* of Socho had not 
summed up Judaism's love for God, Aki- 
ba did in rejoicing that he could at last 
prove his love with his death. Not that 
eternal life is ruled out of Judaism’s 
creed. But it is, as Moore puts it, “in 
the realm of Haggadah’.5 No Pharisee 
could have complained like a Bonaven- 
ture, “that the damned have merited 
even more pain than they suffer.. .® 
Only because Israel’s God is a God ol 
love and mercy, could the Pharisee, Meir, 
have assured the apostate ben Abuya 
that he would redeem him. Yes, even 
if God would not. But why should we 
search the Talmud? The Jew’s desire is 
right in the 19th Psalm, and that Mr. 
Lewis has read: “Moreover by them is 
Thy servant warned; in keeping them 
(Torah) there is great reward”. The re- 


cease... 





3 Matthew 5:12. 

4 Avoth 1,3. 

5 Judaism, George Foot Moore, p. 389 

6 Five Centuries of Religion, George Coulton, 
Vol. I, p. 72. 


ward? In keeping them. Why? “That 
they (sins) may not have dominion over 
me; then shall 1 be faultless and clear 
from great transgression... Perhaps now 
Mr. Lewis can understand the Chassid, 
who called the apostate ben Abuya for- 
tunate. Exactly. Ben Abuya could serve 
God without any hope of reward. 

We are today witnessing the fruits of 
God, 
even in the mouths of preachers, has be- 


lium because He helps 
: 


this reward theme of Christianity 


come a useful mec 
us achieve SUCCESS It should be obvious. 
to anvone but the wilfully blind, that 


the Jew’s love and faith in God was, 


and is, the highest form of love; uncal 
culating, spontaneous, unmeasurable 
Pity Mr. Lewis cannot understand this 
kind of love. But then, why or how 
should he? Not his fathers wrote th 
Book of Jonah. If anything his taugh: 


/ Lhe lews 


‘ : ta ; 
@extra ecctésiam 


nulla salus 
taught not only that forgiveness was for 


ill men, (most can compre hend this), but 


that salvation 1s for all, regardless of 
Lhe spirit of 


God, to paraphrase Baeck, fills the Uni 


how they came to God. 


verse, not the Synagogue. 
FriepA CLARK HYMAN 
Hartford, Conn. 


Sigmund Freud and the Jewish Mystical 
Tradition, by David Bakan. D. Von 
Nostrand Co., Princeton, N. J., 1958, pp. 
xix, 326. 


“The thesis of this essay is that. . 
Freud ... secularized Jewish mysticism; 
and psychoanalysis can intelligently be 
viewed as such a secularization.” (p. 25) 
“We believe that Freud . . . was motiv- 
ated, consciously or unconsciously, to 
hide the deeper portions of his thought, 
and that these deeper portions were 
Kabbalistic in their source and con- 
tent.” (p. 35) Although this thesis is 
surely interesting, the book quite fails 
to establish even a probability in its 
favor. After the thesis is first stated in 
Chapter 4, we are informed that Freud's 
reason for concealing his Jewish mysti- 
cal inspiration must be found in anti- 
Semitism; and then the author goes on 
to prove at great length what surely did 
not need elaborate proof: that there was 
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anti-Semitism in Vienna in Freud's time. 
[he next chapter discusses “The Gen- 
eral Question of Dissimulation”; the 
next is called “Did Freud ever Dis- 
semble?” The next proves with many 
quotations that Freud occasionally made 
a point ol being a jew. Part Iwo is de- 
voted to “The Milieu of Jewish Mysti- 
cism.”” Most of it has no connection at 
all with Freud, and as a brief history 
of Jewish mysticism it is inadequate. One 
chapter enumerates a few of the horrible 
thines which the Cossacks did to the 
Jews in the 17th Century. Another deals 
with “The Sabbatian Episode” and re- 
lates how Sabbatai Zevi, the false Mes- 
siah, eventually became a Moslem. 

Part Three, on “The Moses Theme 
in the Thought of Freud,” finally shows 
how the author considers Part Iwo rele- 
vant. He tries to show at length that 

Freud's (Michelangelo's) 
Moses is a symbolic Sabbatian assertion 


essay on 


of Freedom against the severe restric- 
tions of thought and action which had 
been the life strategy of the Eastern 
European Jew.” Bakan finds the crux of 
Freud's essay in Freud's conviction that 
Michelangelo's Moses is not about to 
leap to his feet to punish his people. The 
very possibility that Freud might be right 
ibout the statue is not considered; what 
matters to the author is that Freud evi- 
dently believed that one could break 
the Law and not be struck dead Surely, 
no discussion of Freud's essay was neces- 
sary to prove that Freud, like most of 
his contemporaries, believed that. But 
why call this conviction “Sabbatian”? 
Sabbatai's followers rebelled against or- 
thodoxy, and so did Freud. “In the Sab- 
batian tradition Freud opposed himself 
to the Law.” In a later chapter we hear 
of an uncle of Freud’s wife that he “had 
actually been baptized” and achieved 
social success—‘‘a pattern which we have 
already seen to be associated with 
Sabbatianism.” 

On Bakan’'s terms, no Jew can help 
standing in “the Jewish mystical tradi 
tion.” If he is orthodox, the point needs 
no proof; and if he is not—whether he 


be a Reform Jew, an atheist like Freud, 


or a convert to Christianity—then he 
stands “in the Sabbatian tradition.” 

Freud had a great interest in archae- 
ology and compared his own work— 
though Bakan overlooks this—to the ar- 
chaeologist’s attempt to recover a buried 
past by relentless digging. Bakan quotes 
a long description of Freud’s own col- 
lection and says: “In his rooms Freud 
surrounded himself with every heathen 
God he could find.” Bakan ignores all 
the ancient objects that did not repre- 
sent gods, quotes Exodus 20. 3-7, and 
informs us that “the violation of this 
commandment was characteristic of the 
Sabbatians, who went so far as to wor- 
ship a wooden image of Sabbatai Zevi.” 
(p. 134) The book abounds in similar 
“Parallels.” “Hostility to pedantic schol- 
arship was characteristic of the Sabba- 
tians’ no less than of Freud. (p. 244) 
Is the American temperament perhaps 
deeply Sabbatian? 

Freud’s Moses and Monotheism 1s 
seen as “Freud's own realization of the 
Sabbatian act of apostasy.” For “Sab- 
batai Zevi became a Gentile,” and “the 
ultimate fulfillment of the theme of Sab- 
batianism, is to have Moses. 
be a Gentile.” 


. already 
Again: “It was in his 
thirty-sixth year that the Baal Shem Tov 
is said to have revealed himself to the 
world. And it is about this time that 
Freud begins to show himself to the 
world.” It was at 56 that Hegel finished 
his first book; Carnap, Jaspers, and 
Heidegger revealed themselves to the 
world “about this time’; but Freud, to 
be precise about it, did not really reveal 
himself until he was 45. 

\ long argument seeks to prove that 
Freud applied Kabbalistic forms of in- 
terpretation to human beings and that 
his choice of the name of “Dora” in one 
of his case histories points to the Torah. 
Eventually, Freud himself is quoted as 
saying: “We have treated as Holy Writ 
what previous writers have regarded as 
an arbitrary improvisation.” A_ nice 
point which does not require Bakan’'s 
dubious arguments. To place Freud in 
the Jewish mystical tradition, Bakan 
points out that, like the Zohar in its 
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exegesis of the Torah, Freud takes up 
dreams bit by bit “and not en masse.” 
Lengthy quotations from Freud and the 
Zohar are adduced to illustrate the ob- 
vious. But the author forgets that non- 
mystical and non-Jewish commentaries 
on Scriptures and on secular works could 
have been cited just as well. He makes 
much of the prominence of “bisexuality” 
in Jewish mysticism but forgets that it 
is even more prominent in Plato’s Sym- 


posium. In sum: using the same meth- 
ods, one could write studies of almost 
anybody else and the Jewish mystical 
tradition or, for that matter, the Chris- 
tian mystical tradition. The clear style 
and the author’s pleasant, modest man- 
ner do not compensate for such defects. 
WALTER KAUFMANN 
Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. , 
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